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IF THE Telephone WERE NOT THERE! 


Many times each day you reach 
for the telephone on your desk 
at the office or in its familiar 
spot at home. It is an old and 
trusted friend. You scarcely give 
a thought to what it means to 
a busy day. 

Yet suppose the telephone were 


not there! Suppose—for a week— 


or a month—you could not call 
anybody by telephone and nobody 
could call you! 

The whole machinery of business 
and the home would be thrown 
out of gear. Orders would be lost 
—efficiency and profits reduced. 
You would be out of touch with 


the world about you. 


America needs quick, reliable 
telephone service to get things 
done in the brisk, crisp American 
manner. And it enjoys the best ser- 
vice in the world. 

Greater progress has been made 
in this country because of the Bell 
System’s one policy, one system 


and universal service. 


America leads in telephone service. In relation to population there are six times as many 
telephones in this country as in Europe and the telephone is used nine times as much. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF FOREST LAND 


America’s Present Adversity Accentuates Need to Make It Contribute 


Affirmatively to the Permanent Support of the Nation’s Population 


By F. A. SILCOX 


Chief, United States Forest Service 


URING the past thirty years many opportunities 
LD have been made, and others seized, to advance 

forestry and forest conservation in the United 
States. Today a new opportunity is here. It is in some 
ways the biggest and the most glorious of those which 
have yet confronted the nation. To all, this new oppor- 
tunity beckons. It offers a bold, compelling challenge. 
It presents a problem vital to relief, to rehabilitation and 
to reconstruction; to present and to future social and 
economic standards. 

It is the forest land—an empire which constitutes al- 
most one-third the area of the continental United States— 
which offers this new opportunity. And _ paradoxically, 
perhaps, it is the nation’s present adversity which ac- 
centuates this opportunity; an adversity which has en- 
visioned thirty cent wheat and six cent corn, a twenty-five 
per cent turnover in farms because of mortgage or tax 
delinquencies, 50,000,000 acres of land the agricultural 
crops from which can no longer be sold abroad, dwind- 
ling foreign markets for our manufactured goods, frozen 
credits and buying power at home. It is an adversity 
which looks upon more than 10,000,000 people who have 
been out of industrial and agricultural work, 8,000,000 
still jobless during the present winter. 

The problem which challenges is that of making forest 
lands affirmatively contribute, with security and stability, 
to the permanent support of their fair share of the na- 
tion’s population. And this, in my opinion, is the funda- 
mental purpose of America’s public conservation policies. 

To accomplish it, one third of the land area must be 
kept productive, with forest resources managed as crops, 
on sustained yield bases, rather than as mines. This is 
a long time job. It is one which calls for rebuilding 
much of the forest empire; for improving and developing 
still more of it. But these things are possible. And once 
accomplished, forests can then support many more people 
than they now do; forest capital will be secure rather than 
insecure; forest industries stable instead of unstable; per- 
manence rather than enforced migrations may characterize 
the lives of families; whole communities can then depend 
upon jobs made possible by a continuous supply of forest 
products. 

In this rebuilding and improving lies conservation’s 
greatest opportunity. By means of it forest properties will 
become added sources for labor and supplies; the doing 
of it will aid in the immedate national effort for relief; 
social and economic reconstruction and rehabilitation will 


be forwarded. From this huge forest work reservoir, old 
jobs may be replaced by new. But the old concept—ex- 
ploitation of family and community as a means to produce 
and utilize products of the land—must definitely go into 
the discard. The new ideal—utilization of forest land and 
its resources for the permanent support of families and 
communities—must take its place. 

In casting up the opportunities which the forests afford, 
it is -well, perhaps, to look to past performances. For 
they are indicative of future possibilities. 

During normal times forest work gave full time em- 
ployment to approximately 1,500,000 people. Sale and 
distribution of forest products helped keep another 500,- 
000 or more in jobs. Two and a half million farmers 
secured sorely needed supplemental cash incomes, plus 
wood and building material, from forest land. The pre- 
depression capital value of the forests and forest indus- 
tries has been estimated at $10,000,000,000; gross annual 
income from forest-industry products averaged close to 
$2,000,000,000 prior to 1929, 

And although they include only some 162,000,000 of 
the country’s 614,000,000 acres of forest land, the Fed- 
erally-owned National Forests furnished more than 26,- 
000,000 man-made days of work during a twelve months’ 
period in 1933-34. The immediate purpose of this work 
was, it is true, to relieve distress. The projects were, how- 
ever, so planned and executed that they have greatly in- 
ereased the potentialities of the properties to contribute 
to the support of the nation’s population. Included were, 
by way of example, diminution of forest destruction by 
insects and diseases; reduction of excessive fire risks by 
removal of hazardous conditions, construction of forest 
highways, roads, motor-ways, trails, lookout houses, tele- 
phone lines and other facilities; improvement of timber 
stands; reforestation; reduction or control of soil erosion; 
creation of more favorable conditions for wildlife. 

This work is essentially an investment. Planned to help 
protect, develop and perpetuate forest resources, it has 
made Federal forest properties more valuable. Progress 
toward a coordinated development of forest resources and 
facilities, present and future, has been made; the work 
has been in the public interest. 

This work was on National Forests, living within or 
adjacent to which are more than 750,000 people who are 
dependent, in whole or in part, upon these forests or their 
resources. And recent exploratory surveys indicate that 
this number will exceed 900,000 individuals within the 
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next few years. This dependency is in part upon the 
flexible but permanently sound management of timber, 
range, water, game and recreational resources of these 
relatively undeveloped public properties. In part it is on 
industries which are dependent, in turn, on National For- 
est raw materials; and partly it is on day labor in proj- 
ects designed to protect, administer, improve and develop 
these national assets. 

But in its surveys the Forest Service did not stop with 
a mere count of the people who are now and may in the 
future be dependent upon the National Forests. Its data 
separates family from non-family laborers; those living 
inside the Forests are tallied separately from those out- 
side; various forms and degrees of dependency are quan- 
titatively and qualitatively defined. It has, moreover, ex- 
plored possibilities for worthwhile constructive work. Ap- 
plying normal standards of performance to them, there is 
indicated a future need for 20,000,000 man-days of work 
a year. Even after 1940, when the peak of planned new 
construction may be reached, its data indicates a need 
for more than 11,000,000 man-days of work over an in- 
definite period. So the National Forests as they exist to- 
day constitute a huge work reservoir; they offer an oppor- 
tunity for worthwhile jobs in thirty-six states, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. 


What about forest lands in private ownership? They 
make up four-fifths of the country’c commercial forest 
lands. And since 1620 the lumber industry has been 
financed and operated on the basis of rapid liquidation; 
has supplied, from those lands, forest products by utiliz- 
ing what nature, in its bounty, has provided. Its policy 
has been to remove timber rapidly, with no sense of re- 
sponsibility for ghost towns in the North, South, East, or 
West; without regard to scattered, depressed agriculture 
and undermined economic and social structures. In_ this 
process one after another of the great timber regions have 
been tapped, then drained, like a succession of huge reser- 
voirs. The last of these reservoirs is now the virgin for- 
ests of the far West. They still contain enough timber 
to last for many years, but the cream has been skimmed; 
centers of population with the bulk of the demand for 
forest products are in the East and the middle West; 
higher transportation costs have come; prices of lumber 
and forest products have advanced as logging operations 
have pushed farther and farther into lower-grade and more 
inaccessible forest stands. 


In this process a great deal of damage has been done. 
More than 74,000,000 acres have been so “mined” that 
they are now in devastated or poorly stocked condition; 
more than 380,000,000 acres—ninety-five per cent of all 
privately owned forest land—have been managed without 
semblance of adequate measures to provide either for sus- 
tained forest production or sustained forest yield. So, 
while labor and capital have increased production from 
agricultural lands, they have drained forest lands in pri- 
vate ownership. And this draining has proceeded to a 
point where rebuilding and improving is essential to 
national welfare. 

What has happened in recent years in three western 
states may be mentioned as an example. In 1915 the pine 
region of Montana supported twenty-five sawmills with a 
daily capacity of 1,745,000 feet, board measure. In 193] 
only four of these mills, with a daily capacity of 525,000 
feet, board measure, were operating. In Idaho, in 1915, 
fifty-four mills with a daily capacity of 4,375,000 feet 
were operating in the pine region; in 1931 this number 
had been reduced to ten mills with a daily capacity of 
1,865,000 feet. In Washington, in 1915, there were thirty- 
eight mills operating in the pine region, with a combined 


daily capacity of 1,921,000 feet, but in 1931 only sixteen 
of them, with a daily capacity of 1,098,000 were still in 
operation. Thus, in sixteen short years, eighty-seven mills, 
with a combined daily capacity of 4,553,000 feet, went out 
of business. These conditions serve to emphasize the fact 
that in the far West today, forest history is being repeated. 
The old cut-out-and-get-out system is still in operation. 
Devastation, depopulated towns, depressed social struc- 
tures, are still here as a result of private ownership and 
management of forest lands. 


Under a National Recovery Act code, the lumber indus- 
try has committed itself “to conserve forest resources and 
bring about the sustained production thereof.” Industry 
representatives, in conference with those from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and state and other agencies, have 
established principles to serve as a basis for conservation 
measures to be required in woods operations. Those prin- 
ciples have received formal approval by the President. 
Regional rules of minimum woods practice have been 
accepted by the National Industrial Recovery Agency. 
They became effective on June 1, 1934. The purpose of 
the woods practice rules is to leave forest lands producing. 
This is a minimum requirement. It is progress over past 
performances, but the fundamental purpose of Article X 
of the lumber code goes farther. It aims to assure for 
each economic unit a continuous supply of forest prod- 
ucts; a continuous operation, stability rather than insta- 
bility of employment; permanence rather than imperma- 
nence for communities dependent upon forests and forest 
products. This is known as sustained yield forest manage- 
ment. 


It is essential that it be extended to commercial forests 
now in private ownership. Recognizing this fact, the 
Lumber Code permits production control and establishes 
the principle and practice of cost protection. These two 
measures help provide the basis for sustained yield. In 
addition, Federal aid in fire protection is extended to 
private timberland owners under the Clarke-McNary Act 
of June 7, 1934; cooperation in research is extended by 
the Forest Service; the going value of authorized Emer- 
gency Conservation Work on private lands is conserva- 
tively estimated to have exceeded $83,000,000—of which 
more than $63,000,000 was spent for fire prevention for 
the period April 5, 1933, to and including June 30, 1934. 


What does the task of private forest land rebuilding 
amount to in terms of man-days of non-competitive work? 
No one will really know until after an inventory and land- 
use plan are drawn. And that plan must be in full sym- 
pathy with the social viewpoint. I believe the need will 
be for not less than 100,000,000 man-days of work each 
year, for many years to come. In venturing this figure I 
have in mind the fact that inventory and investigation 
show the need for 20,000,000 man-days of work on the 
publicly owned National Forests, that four-fifths of the 
country’s forest land is in private ownership, and that 
private forest land has for decades been exploited and 
abused. 

There are those who say there is no need for land-use 
planning. The old way, they aver, is the best. With those 
ways snags were struck, but overcome. Therefore, they 
argue, why not continue with those old ways. History is 
bound to repeat itself; good times must come again. With 
these people and that argument I have no patience. They 
forget, it seems to me, that grandfather’s flintlock musket 
is no longer useful; that the electric range has replaced 
fireplace and crane; that hard surfaced roads and auto- 
mobiles make the ox-cart a liability rather than an asset. 
They would, in theory, deny all progress in knowledge as 
well as in material things. To me this is not the voice of 





In any program to make the forest lands of the country permanently support their 


fair share of the nation’s population, the problem of privately owned land looms 
large because it constitutes four-fifths of the total, is the most highly productive and 
most easily lumbered. Selective logging designed to keep forest lands continuously 
productive and to maintain stability of employment is a feature of the Lumber Code 
now applicable to all private operations of the lumber industry. The photograph 
shows selective logging by tractor in heavy timber near Quincy, California. 
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progress; it is not the voice of America. It is known now, 
I believe, that the nation can no longer weather a major 
depression by striking out, with flintlock and ox-cart, for 
free farms and free virgin forests. For they no longer exist. 
The care-free, joyous, grabbing days of a youthful nation 
are definitely gone. 

I venture the assertion that the people of the country have 
learned from experiences of the past; that they must intel- 
ligently apply the results of their knowledge if they are to 
progress in the future; that they are now willing and eager 
to make such applications; that knowledge gained by expe- 
rience is being applied; orderly progress is being made. 

In any planned program to make our forest lands capable 
of supporting their fair share of the nation’s population, the 
problem of privately owned land looms up. For of all our 
forest and potential forest land, that now in private owner- 
ship is the most important. It constitutes the larger pro- 
portion of the total. It is the bulk of the most highly pro- 
ductive, the most accessible, the most easily logged forest 
land in the country. It is, too, that which has suffered most. 
Of the 83,000,000 acres now devastated or poorly stocked, 
nine-tenths is privately owned; an appreciable part of the 
remainder reached this condition before com- 
ing into public ownership. And ninety-eight 
per cent of the forest area burned annually 
during the last few years has been in private 
ownership. 

This ownership is, moreover, unstable. 
About 25,000,000 acres of forest land, large- 
ly industrial, is now in long-time tax delin- 
quency in the Lake States, in the South, and 
on the Pacific Coast. With the urge for rapid 
liquidation most of it has passed out of pro- 
duction. To avoid carrying charges it has 
passed from the tax rolls. This process has 
been hastened by the depression. Decades 
are required to grow forest crops. Continuity 
of policy requires long-time, national plan- 
ning. Stability of land ownership is, there- 
fore, a prerequisite to adequate forest land 
management. 

Recognizing this fact, the Forest Service 
recommended in 1933 an acquisition program 
involving both Federal and state participation. 
It placed at 224,000,000 acres the area 
desirable for acquisition by public agencies within a sug- 
gested period of twenty years. This in addition to areas 
now so owned and managed. One purpose was to provide 
necessary stabilization. With this program, federal policy 
of land acquisition for National Forests has been speeded 
up. During the last fiscal year 4,206,560 acres of privately 
owned forest land were acquired or placed under contract of 
sale to the government as against 672,425 acres the previous 
year and a maximum of 547,925 in any one earlier year. 
Accelerated progress is being continued. The net results of 
this immediate program will be the addition to the National 
Forests, largely in the East, South and Lake States regions, 
of more than 7,000,000 acres of forest, future forest, and 
watershed protection lands. They will provide proportion- 
ately enlarged opportunities for employment, reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation; a sound basis for reestablishing per- 
manent local communities based on stable forest industries. 
The need for continuation of this program at an adequate 
rate is obvious. And since public ownership by no means 





implies Federal ownership, acquisition of state forests should 
be undertaken by the states. For there is real need for 
adequate systems of state forests. 

That a major shift in forest land ownership is necessary, 
seems evident. Such a shift does not mean that private 
ownership of forest lands need be wiped out, but it does 
mean that it is essential to the economic and social welfare 
of the United States that the present ownership ratio—eighty 
per cent private and twenty per cent public for commercial 
forest lands, seventy-five per cent private and twenty-five 
per cent public for all forest lands—be changed. 

Such a shift is now in contemplation in the area in the 
basin above Muscle Shoals, for example. There, the forest 
and potential forest land which is not valuable for agricul- 
tural or for urban uses totals some 13,000,000 acres. At 
the present time approximately 1,500,000 acres are in pub- 
lic and 11,000,000 in private ownership. But plans contem- 
plate that ultimately only 3,000,000 acres will remain in 
private ownership, with 1,000,000 in state and 9,000,000 in 
Federal control. A net shift, in other words, of 8,500,000 
acres of forest lands from private to public ownership and 
control. Data collected in Tennessee for the National Re- 
sources Board indicates a similar trend. That 
State’s present forest area is approximately 
13,318,000 acres. It seems probable that its 
future forest area may be slightly over 10,- 
150,000 acres. Of this, 476,700 acres are now 
in public—Federal, state, county and munic- 
ipal—ownership. The balance, some 9,675,- 
000 acres, or about ninety-five per cent, is in 
private ownership. But—and here is the sig- 
nificant thing—the ownership recommended 
as desirable for the future reduces private for- 
ests from 9,675,000 acres to 1,117,000, and 
increases public forests—including State, 
County and Federal—from 476,700 to more 
than 9,000,000 acres! 

One significance of this trend may be 
grasped from an exploratory survey just fin- 
ished by the Forest Service. This survey indi- 
cates the need for 1,378,000 man-hours of con- 
structive, non-competitive work a year for the 
next five years on National Forests and Pur- 
chase Units in Tennessee. Translated, this 
means 100 eight-hour days, or 122 six-hour 
days of work for 1,722 men each year for five years. The 
present area of those National Forests and Purchase Units 
is approximately 1,330,000 acres. If the ratio of work to 
acreage is applied to the 9,000,000 acres recommended for 
ultimate Government ownership in Tennessee, there would 
be indicated 100 eight-hour days of non-competitive work 
for 13,676 men each year. 

Although this matter of private forest land and of public 
acquisition is important, it is by no means the only factor 
in the major problem. Another has to do with forestry leg- 
islation. Out of the Copeland Report, the Conservation Con- 
ferences on the Lumber Code, discussions on the Forest 
Shelterbelt Project, and many other sources, there has devel- 
oped a real need for broad, enabling forestry legislation. 
This need is a vital matter, and one to which recognition of 
the social viewpoint must be given. The aim, the purpose, the 
raison d’etre of such legislation should be so to restore and 
manage our forest lands that they may affirmatively and per- 
manently support their fair share of the nation’s population. 
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Quail on Nest. 


PREDATORS AND THE NORTHERN BOB-WHITE 


By PAUL L. ERRINGTON 


Photographs!by courtesy of the*Biologicalj Survey 


INCE the beginning 
S of human thought 
on wild life popu- 
lations, it has been uni- 
versally assumed that if 
a predator —an animal 


name of game conservation. 


Here is a challenge, based upon scientific findings, to those 
who would make war on predatory birds and animals in the 


It is predicted that the discovery announced in this article 
will, after it is more thoroughly developed, throw a flood of 


has he challenged the as- 
sumption that there would 
be more game if there 
were less predators of the 
kinds which actually prey 


- upon it. 
that preys a new light on three vexed questions of wildlife conservation: It now falls to my lot 
~ eon aor sea , to throw down such a 
lives on the same land as |, Does ordinary predator control do the game any good ? challenge—in one specific 
wl tig then any reduc: 2. Does the shooting of surplus do the game any harm ? instance at least. I have 
tion in the number of 3. Does it do any good to replant game without also im- | stumbled upon—without 
predators would  auto- 


matically result in an in- 
crease in the number of 
prey. 

The farmer who seeks 
to raise game on his 
lands, for example, as- 
sumes without question that shooting hawks which eat game 
birds will increase the game bird supply or at least check 
its decrease. The fish culturist assumes without question 
that shooting herons which eat trout will increase the 
number of trout or check the decrease of trout. 

The protectionist or the naturalist who protests ruthless 
or indiscriminate predator control has usually premised his 
argument on the belief that certain predators do not actual- 
ly eat certain kinds of game, or, if they do, that their bene- 
fits in other ways offset the damage to game. Sometimes 
the naturalist has flatly challenged whether the desire for 
more game warrants the sacrifice of predators. Whatever 
may be the merits of his argument, never so far as I know 


proving food and cover conditions ? 


Mr. Errington’s findings as presented in this article indicate 
that the final answer to all these questions is “No.” 


~ 


very much foresight, I'll 
admit—what seems to me 
satisfactory evidence that 
quail in southern Wis- 
consin and Iowa are not 
materially affected by the 
abundance or scarcity of 
predators, except when the quail have over-populated their 
winter range, at which time they are reduced to a normal 
population level for that range, regardless of whether pred- 
ators are abundant or scarce. 

I here present the evidence condensed, so the reader can 
judge for himself what it means. If it means what I think 
it does, then we need to revise radically some of our ideas 
of bob-white management in the North. 

Continuous field studies from 1929 to 1934, principally 
on southern Wisconsin observational areas, furnish strong 
evidence that the carrying capacities of individual covey 
ranges or territories limit the number of birds that can get 
through the winter. The simple wintering territories studied 


—The Editor. 








from season to season, show four out of five with winter 
carrying capacities quite definite for the individual terri- 
tories. 

Winter carrying capacity as used here refers to the maxi- 
mum number of bob-whites that a given area can support 
naturally until spring. In other words, carrying capacity 
denotes the upper limit of survival for a winter population, 
although it does not assure the survival of the top number. 
Various emergencies, as brought on by wholesale starva- 
tion or excessive shooting or possibly by disease, may re- 
duce populations below normal carrying capacity. 

Winter carrying capacity of quail environment may be 
crudely compared to the capacity of a farm chicken coop. 
A chicken coop has room for only about so many birds, 
and if a poultryman has more chickens than his coop can 
accommodate, obviously he cannot get them all in. Unless 
the poultryman builds another coop or otherwise disposes 
of his surplus stock, some chickens will have to stay out- 
side. If the extra chickens leave the premises and find 
security in some other poultryman’s coop which doesn’t 
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show, for instance, survivals for one territory of twenty- 
three, thirty-two, twenty-nine, and thirty-three birds for 
four consecutive winters. The lower figure for the first 
season was due to a starvation emergency late in the win- 
ter; the uniformity of the other spring survivals, though, 
placed the normal carrying capacity at approximately 
thirty-one birds. For another territory, survival was twenty- 
one one winter and twenty-two the next; for another area, 
thirty and thirty-two. One territory wintered seventeen 
birds for the two out of three seasons it was fully occupied. 
Another, also occupied two out of three seasons, wintered 
twelve and thirteen birds respectively. 

On the basis of data such as the above figures, it seems 
that the upper survival limit is almost a fixed property, 
almost as inherent in the wintering territories as capacity 
is in a chicken coop. Our hypothetical poultryman could 
not expect to winter more chickens than he had accommo- 
dations for, irrespective of the number with which he might 
start the season. If he has fewer chickens than the capacity 
of his coop, he will probably winter nearly the whole flock, 





The Wisconsin studies throughout showed that winter predation upon bob-white was largely a ques- 
tion of how many birds were dangerously exposed. The photograph shows deficient bob-white cover 
in southern Wisconsin during the winter season. 


happen to be filled up, it may make little difference to them. 
In the event of visits by predators, the chickens exposed 
outside will suffer, not the ones secure in coops. Depreda- 
tions may continue until all of the chickens outside of coops 
have been killed or have been driven away; those properly 
housed, however, will still be reasonably safe. 

To be sure, a quail wintering territory has not as sharply 
defined boundaries as a chicken coop, but the analogy is 
not far-fetched. A quail covey range or territory has a 
combination of food resources and escape cover suitable 
for an approximately constant number of birds. As chicken 
coops are built in different sizes, so covey territories occur 
with different carrying capacities. 

The carrying capacities of the Wisconsin and Iowa ob- 
servational areas were first arrived at through analysis of 
the survival figures recorded from winter to winter. When 
no more than a certain number of the birds wintering in a 
given range succeed in getting through under the best of 
conditions and over a period of years, that approximate 
number may be accepted as the carrying capacity or the 
upper limit that the range is able to winter. Our records 


so far as predators are concerned. If he has more than he 
can effectively take care of, either he has to dispose of the 
surplus or reconcile himself to losing it. 

Similarly, in the case of quail territories, it appears to 
make little difference how many extra birds station them- 
selves in a territory, because a limit of only about so many 
will get by, this limit varying with the individual territory. 
During the winter of 1929-30, the quail population of a 
Wisconsin territory was observed to shrink from twenty-five 
to eleven. The next season, the covey in the same territory 
was reduced from thirteen to eleven. The next, twelve sur- 
vived of a population of twenty. This example is possibly 
too clear-cut to be typical, but it may serve to illustrate the 
influence of carrying capacity upon the fate of surplus birds. 
Whole conveys, too, may be eliminated when they can find 
no suitable place in which to stay and are thus compelled 
to occupy poor or even uninhabitable environment. 

Bob-whites are gregarious up to the point of associating 
in coveys, but beyond that point, they are reluctant to live 
under crowded conditions. Intolerance of crowding is 


usually shown simply by coveys avoiding the territories of 











each other, 
though accounts 


exist of fighting 
between whole 
coveys, presum- 
ably over terri- 
tories. Intoler- 
ance of crowd- 
ing is also be- 
trayed by the re- 
actions of quail 
to the introduced 
ring - necked 


pheasant. When 
pheasants have 


concentrated in 
otherwise accept- 


able quail cov- 
erts, the quail 
have avoided 


these as they 
would coverts 
over - populated 
with their own 
species. 

A picture of 
the way popula- 
tions behave in 
the wild may be gained by considering the known history 
of the principal Wisconsin area (five square miles east of 
Prairie du Sac) for the five years that it has been under 
close observation. The winter of 1928-29 was one of deep 
and persistent snows in south-central Wisconsin. The 
studies which were initiated the following summer, there- 
fore, had to deal with a quail population drastically re- 
duced by starvation. It was found that the population 
entering the winter of 1929-30 was one quail to twenty- 
six acres—low for the normal carrying capacity of the 
land. The birds occupied only coverts of superior quality 
and suffered from enemies at the loss rate of five and eight- 
tenths per cent 
per ninety 
days. The next 
winter, the 
population of a 
bird to twelve 
and five-tenths 
acres was still 
easily accom- 
modated by the 
superior coverts 
and the loss 
from predators 





was at about 

the same rate— a 

five and _ six- * 
of 


tenths per cent. 
The 1931-32 
population of a 
bird to eight 
acres not only 
filled up the 
superior en- 
vironment but 
some that was 
inferior to the 
extent of being 
actually unin- 


habitable. As 


cA 
& 
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Poor and uninhabitable environment—illustrated by this grazed woodlot in Illinois—the author as- 
serts, is a more dominant factor in reducing the population of quail than is the presence of predators. 


a consequence, the birds lost at the rate of twelve and five- 
tenths per cent, the preponderance of losses being suffered 
by those coveys living in the last occupied and poorest 
coverts. In 1932-33 a winter population of one quail to 
seven and nine-tenths acres lost at a similar rate of twelve 
and eight-tenths per cent. For the 1933-34 population of 
a bird to seven and four-tenths acres, and over-crowding 
made still worse by the eviction of some coveys from their 
territories by C.W.A. roadside debrushing activities, the 
loss rate shot up to twenty-four and four-tenths per cent. 

Three typical stages are then evident in the natural re- 
population of an area after the quail have been decimated 





In contrast to conditions shown above is this ungrazed piece of woodland in the same locality. Note 
the good coverts supplied by low growing bushes and vegetation where the quail can hold their own 
and increase in spite of preying enemies. 
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from some cause. 

First, the recovering population fills up the best environ- 
ment and is subject to a low winter loss rate from predators 
as long as it occupies only the best environment, assuming, 
of course, that the population is fit. This loss rate for 
secure winter populations, as reliably measured to date, 
ranges from nothing to six per cent per ninety days. Even 
at six per cent it may be considered immaterial, for this 
is not so much in excess of the normal rate of mortality 
which would be expected from age and accident if there 
were no predators. 

In the second stage of population recovery, inferior types 
of environment are occupied by the overflow which bears 
the brunt of the pressure from enemies. There tends to be 
some degree of crowding in superior environment, but this 
takes place to a surprisingly small extent. Coveys occupy- 
ing better grades of environment remain comparatively 
secure except in instances where carrying capacity is ex- 
ceeded. 

The final stage is characterized by coveys which cannot, 
or do not, crowd into occupied territories but which either 
wander from one inferior covert to another or station them- 
selves in an uninhabitable location. Either way, the covey 
numbers shrink steadily until the approach of annihilation. 
The last few birds, however, usually attach themselves to 
coveys more favorably situated, often with the result of 
increasing the losses of the coveys joined. 

Wandering coveys may now and then discover habitable 
territories outside of their accepted ranges, although their 
chances are rendered slight by crowded conditions also 
likely to prevail on neighboring lands. Commonly, we may 
be fairly safe in assuming that wandering or badly located 
coveys, or excess birds generally, are doomed to lose out 
before spring. 

A specific example may demonstrate how this happens in 
nature, by referring to the record of an uninhabitable ter- 
ritory which has been under observation since the winter of 
1929-30. The territory was possessed of an excellent and 
attractive food supply. Its weakness lay in deficiency of 
cover. Early in the winter of 1929-30, a covey of eight 
birds stayed in the territory for a time but moved into safer 
quarters. The winter of 1930-31, the territory was unoc- 
cupied. The season of 1931-32, a covey of twenty-six— 
after gradually moving nearly a mile and a half from the 
place where first noticed on October 30—established itself 
permanently and lost all but two birds by March 23. Fail- 
ure marked the attempt of a covey of twelve the winter of 
1932-33. For 1933-34, the notes show the reduction of a 
population of twenty-four to nine between October 31 and 
March 3. By March 22, the remnant of the covey had left 
or had died. 

The data from this territory illustrate the apparent lack 
of connection between the severity of depredations upon 
winter bob-whites and the kinds and number of predators. 
The first winter, when the eight birds moved out, the terri- 
tory was practically unoccupied by predators dangerous to 
strong adult quail, save for one or two occasionally visiting 
grey foxes. Next season, the fox population was again light 
and transient, but a pair of nesting great horned owls had 
moved in. The terrific mortality of the 1931-32 season was 
traced almost exclusively to the pair of horned owls, al- 
though a Cooper’s hawk and a heavy population of grey 
foxes probably contributed. 

Relief from horned owl pressure (through departure or 
death of the owls) did not make the territory any more hab- 
itable for 1932-33, as the continued quail losses show. Like- 
wise, the losses continued at a hardly diminished rate for 
1933-34, when there was again no evidence of horned owls 
nearby and when the fox population was decidedly lower 


than for the two winters preceding. While the “sign” indi- 
cated fox depredations, this signifies far more an essentially 
unchanged and precarious exposure of the quail than any 
increased quail hunting ability on the part of fewer foxes. 

All the way through, the Wisconsin data, and what we 
have from lowa, bear out the concept that winter predation 
upon bob-white (apart from the preying of enemies upon 
the starving, the crippled, or birds weak from other causes) 
was very largely a matter of how many bob-whites were 
dangerously exposed. The number dangerously exposed 
was not the same as the number resident, for environment of 
high carrying capacity was observed to winter securely 
quail populations at least as heavy as a bird to four acres— 
a superior stand for north-central states. The birds in ex- 
cess of carrying capacity—high or low—were those which 
suffered the severest mortality from predators, and these 
excess birds suffered anyway whether predators were scarce 
or abundant. Excess or surplus birds were eliminated in 
some way or another, and it did not seem to make much 
difference what happened to them. Horned owls and Coop- 
er’s hawks, especially the former, did the actual killing of 
the vast majority of the lowa and Wisconsin birds for which 
the cause of predator mortality was ascertained, but de- 
creased numbers of these two predators, down to absence of 
both, afforded no evident relief to vulnerable bob-white 
populations. 

I do not intend any statement of mine to mean that under 
no circumstances could predators have any influence upon 
quail populations. I make no pretense of knowing all there 
is to know about the matter. Natural relationships are too 
complex to permit of many hard and fast generalities. But 
the data from five years’ work make it apparent, neverthe- 
less, that the influence which differences in predator num- 
bers may have had on the survival of quail populations 
studied has been so slight as to be unmeasurable. Certainly 
the importance of predator control in the management of 
the northern bob-white has been grossly over-estimated, 
while a deplorable lack of attention has been given the 
manipulation of food, cover, and covey ranges. Indeed, 
the public tendency has been to emphasize the negligible 
predator factor to the virtual exclusion of management 
measures that really count. 

Let no one labor under the idea that predators—including 
the truly formidable Cooper’s hawks—can take well-situated 
and vigorous adult bob-whites at will. There is little help- 
less about a prime winter bob-white having access to suit- 
able escape cover. Bob-whites have lived for a long time 
with Cooper’s hawks, horned owls, and other dangers which 
have always been in their racial background. Danger-tried 
bob-whites know pretty well when to fly or when to hide or 
when to do something else in case of attacks. They don’t 
need too much sympathy to thrive; they need mainly a 
chance to live according to their natural adaptations. 

Man, himself, by means of his intelligence and modern 
hunting equipment, is about the only predator of which I 
know efficient enough to reduce bob-white populations much 
below the normal winter carrying capacity of the land. 
Quail can be over-shot, but even over-shooting is not so 
detrimental where populations have the protection of strong 
environment. 

In the management of the bob-white, the fact should be 
stressed that an exposed bob-white surplus is not to be 
bolstered up by the usual public campaigning against pred- 
atory species, a great deal of which is unjustifiable on any 
reasonable grounds. Surpluses are vulnerable because they 
are surpluses. If more birds exist than their environment 
can accommodate, something will befall the extra ones. An 
area does not necessarily need a large population of quail 
to be over-populated. In the less (Continuing on page 46) 
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PRIORITIES IN 
FOREST 
RECREATION 


“There Are Two Worlds 
in Which People May 
Live Today” 


By ROBERT MARSHALL 











The highest category of forest recreation is the enjoyment of 
the primitive outdoors—typified here in the back country of the 
Yosemite National Park—because it stimulates in the most funda- 
mental way feelings which other forms of recreation do not stir. 


The Nataional Park Service 


ing on ‘he person who is thinking about it. The 
non-committal dictionary proclaims that recreation 
is “any exercise or occupation that diverts.” 

Forest recreation may thus consist, to some people, in 
climbing rarely scaled mountain tops to glory in the 
wilderness panorama and to become saturated in the 
feeling of the primitive. To others, it will take such dif- 
ferent aspects as driving at seventy-five miles an hour 
along well banked highways; striving to see how many 
hours one can stand on his or her feet, clutching a partner 
of the opposite sex, in the stirring competition of the 
dance marathon; playing golf; blowing soap-bubbles; 
throwing pool balls in inebriate joy at the moon; and 
setting fire to the forest to hear the gigantic roar of pine 
trees bursting into flame. 

These are only a few examples from an almost infinite 
variety of diversions, inspiring, innocuous, and downright 
profane, which might give immense pleasure to different 
types of people in the woods. The question is, should all 
these forms of potential forest recreation be considered of 
equal importance and be given equal precedence in the 
forest? 

I would answer yes, if the whole country were wooded 
and there was plenty of room for all of these recreationists 
to ply their pastimes without ruining the enjoyment of 
any of the others. One hundred years ago, when the popu- 
lation of the country was still only a few million people 
and the forest area was nearly double what it is today, 
such an arrangement would have been readily possible. 
However, the whole country is not wooded today. In fact, 
only about 420 million out of 1903 million acres are 
covered with what even a reasonably tolerant person might 
call forest. There definitely is not room for the mountain 
climbers, and the automobilists, and the dance marathon- 
ers and the golfers, and the soap-bubble blowers, and the 
pool ball shyers, and the fire-bugs to enjoy themselves 
witnout ruining the enjoyment of some of the others. 

Whenever the uses which men want to make of anything 


R line on he means many different things, depend- 


in the world exceed the supply, one of three practices 
must be established. The contending factions may engage 
in warfare for the right to use the disputed thing until 
one side or the other is killed off. It would be romantic 
indeed to imagine the automobilists and the hikers taking 
pot shots at each other in the forest until one side or the 
oher would emerge victorious. Probably this is not 
feasible. The second method, is to let every person grab 
what he can. This appears to be the chaotic method by 
which most of the uses of what is precious in this country 
have been acquired. There are many who advocate seri- 
ously for forest recreation—‘“Let nature take its course.” 
There are some who believe that the use of limited things 
should be planned in a way which will make possible the 
preservation of unique values. Specifically, in the use of 
the forests for recreation, priorities must be established so 
that the most precious values will not be wiped out by 
secondary or even trivial uses which could be enjoyed 
in other environments. 

In establishing these priorities, it seems that those types 
of recreation which are unique to the forest and which 
stir the emotions of forest users most deeply should be 
given precedence. Those which are aided by the forest 
but which can be enjoyed without it, and those which give 
pleasure but not the most fundamental sort of happiness, 
should be given secondary consideration. Those which 
might be enjoyed as well somewhere else could properly 
be accommodated if there is room for them without inter- 
fering seriously with either of the first two priorities. 
Finally those which tend to destroy the forest, regardless 
of whether they are unique to it, must be barred under our 
present shortage of woodland available for recreation. 

This is simply the common sense which is applied to 
many other forms of recreation. Ocean beaches, which 
are limited in extent, have been zoned in many regions so 
that those who enjoy them in a fairly natural condition 
will not constantly be made unhappy by hideous pop 
stands, noisy souvenir peddlars, or odoriferous canning 
factories. I have a friend who painted a picture, and he 
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is indignant because no art gallery will hang it. He 
thinks it is the greatest picture which has ever been 
painted. The museum authorities do not think so, and 
they will not hang it. If there were a hundred times the 
amount of wall space in art galleries that there is today, 
poor as this picture may be, perhaps it would be hung. 
But museum space is limited, so the authorities give pri- 
ority to what seems to them most distinctively art, and the 
shabby efforts of ham and egg painters have to be 
eliminated. 

Thus far I have only generalized regarding the estab- 
lishment of priorities among the different categories of 
forest recreation. Now, I shall mention specifically what 
seem to me to be the major categories, and I shall rank 
them in order from lowest to highest. 

The Incendiary Category—Many otherwise estimable 
people take a perverted delight in destruction. In the 
forest this takes the form of incendiarism. In the early 
days of the country there was so much forest compared 
with the number of users that firebugs did little harm. 
Today the opposite is true, and the incendiary enjoyment 
of the forest is completely outlawed. 

The Coney Island Category. This includes the patron- 
age of dance halls, pop stands, ferris wheels, roller coast- 
ers, and similar stimulants of the superficial which might 
be enjoyed_as well at the county fair as in the forest. 
Nevertheless, in certain already developed portions of the 
forest, whet2 there are no unusual scenic values, I can 
see no objection to them. 

The Athletic Category. This would include the more 
orderly and athletic pastimes such as golf, tennis, base- 
ball, and, I suppose, horseshoe pitching and croquet. To 
many people, these take on an extra enjoyment in the 





The critical problem in forest recreation today is to save the rapidly disappearing primitive and wil- 
derness areas of the country which more and more are being invaded by the automobile through the 
construction of roads. The photograph shows an automobile camp ground in Rainier National Park. 


setting of the forest. They seem to be legitimate uses of 
woods, provided they are not pursued in regions where 
they would clash with the higher priorities. Where they 
do, they should be barred. Thus, the Park Service has 
wisely resisted the pressure for golf links in National 
Parks, where the artificiality of the greens and the fair- 
ways would interfere seriously with the primitive grandeur 
for which the parks were set aside. 

The Motor Category. The enjoyment of the forest from 
motor vehicles constitutes a still higher category, because 
people driving in cars are more concerned with the forest 
environment than are those indulging in athletics. It is 
true that on a highway one misses all of the most subtle 
features of the forest, but there still are many of the gross 
features which may be enjoyed. Therefore, it is laudable 
to construct hundreds of thousands of miles of roads 
through the forests in order that the huge number of 
people who cannot or who do not want to get away from 
mechanization may yet enjoy what values they can of the 
woods. Such roads should not, however, be located in the 
relatively small area of the primitive which still remains. 

The Summer Home Category. Living in dwellings set 
in the woods ranks above driving along highways as a 
forest use, because people who live for days at a time in 
one section of the forest get to enjoy far more subtle 
values than those who travel through it at high speed. It 
is important, however, in planning forest homes that they 
are not so crowded or so carelessly erected as to damage 
the beauty of the adjacent woods. 


The Primitive Category. The highest category of forest 
recreation is the enjoyment of the primitive outdoors. This 
may take the form of walking, horseback riding, camp- 
ing, fishing, hunting, mountain climbing, or just peace- 
ful contempla- 
tion. There are 
two aspects of 
the primitive 
in the forest. 
One _ involves 
primitive meth- 
ods of travel, 
and areas which 
are free from 
mechanized 
routes of trans- 
portation may 
be termed wil- 
derness areas. 
The other in- 
volves primitive 
vegetative con- 
ditions, and 
areas in which 
the virgin for- 
est conditions 
have not been 
materially al- 
tered by man 
or his _ intro- 
duced abomi- 
nation, fire, 
may be termed 
primeval areas. 
The enjoyment 
of wilderness 
and _ primeval 
areas stimulates 
in the deepest 
and most fun- 
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damental way 
senses which 
the other cate- 
gories of for- 
est recreation 
do not stimu- 
late at all or 
at best influence 
in a far less in- 
tensive manner. 

This past 
Fourth of July 
I drove across 
the famous Lo- 


gan Pass in 
Glacier Nation- 
al Park. I 


looked from 
the summit at 
the deep val- 
ley which until 
recently had 
dropped away 
for miles in 
native wildness. 
Now, however, 
it was scarred 
as far as one 
could see by 
the boulevard 
which climbed 
from the west- 
ward on easy 
gradients. For 
miles also 
stretched the 
dead and ugly surface of cement in place of the fresh grass 
and flowers and lichen-covered rocks which had lain there 
undisturbed since before the time of man. Surely this 
road had done disastrous offense to the sense of sight 
even though much beauty yet remained potentially. I say 
potentially, because in dropping down the grade we passed 
some twenty-seven different cars, every one of which was 
closed. The passengers inside could not possibly see more 
than the lower portion of those very mountains for the 
facile view of which this scenery-destroying highway had 
been built. 

But sight is only one of the senses which is stimulated 
by the primitive. The sounds of the forest are entirely 
obliterated by the roar of the motor. The smell of pine 
needles and flowers and herbs and freshly turned dirt and 
all the other delicate odors of the forest are drowned in 
the stench of gasoline. The feeling of wind blowing in 
the face and of soft ground under foot are all lost. There 
is also the psychological sense of immensity which one 
gets in the primitive forest, the glorious freedom from time- 
dwarfing and space-dwarfing machinery, which is destroyed 
as soon as human developments invade the wilderness. 

The forest one knows from an auto road is emphatically 
not the forest of the primitive. It is only a second-rate 
replica, just as the phonographic records of Kreisler are 
replicas of his real playing. It is fine for those who can- 
not hear the real artist to be able to get this second hand 
impression of him, so long as the original is not destroyed 
in the process. Similarly, it is fine to make it possible 
for the majority of people who will never desire or be 
ab'e to know the primitive to get a second hand impres- 
sion of it, so long as the original, the vital, the real forests 
are not all destroyed. Unfortunately, the original, the 
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Living in dwellings built to tone in with the natural beauty and atmosphere of the woods rates higher 
as a forest use than driving along highways, because people who live for days at a time in the forest 
enjoy far more subtle values than those who travel through it at high speed. 


vital, the real forests are growing precariously scarce in 
our effort to supply the many with what can be only faint 
suggestions of their true nature. 

The critical problem in forest recreation today is not to 
lay out attractive golf links among the trees, nor to con- 
struct well graded highways which scar the scenery a little 
less than usual, nor to beautify the roadsides, important 
as such considerations may be. The critical problem is 
to save the rapidly disappearing primitive. Every year 
sees several of our few remaining forest wilderness areas 
invaded by roads. Where twenty-five years ago there 
were more than one hundred tracts of roadless forest with 
at least one million acres in them, today there remain but 
thirty with even quarter of a million acres. Similarly, 
the tracts of virgin timber have been so depleted that to- 
day there are certain very beautiful forest types in which 
not a single primeval area of more than a few hundred 
acres remains. 

All of this is so unnecessary. It is perfectly possible 
to add hundreds of thousands of additional miles to the 
three and one-half million miles of existing roads in the 
United States without invading the primitive. All it re- 
quires is a little balancing of values and a little planning. 
To a person driving along a road, there is no advantage 
in knowing that this road has just invaded a wilderness 
area. To a person who delights in travel through a wil- 
derness, the construction of such a road spells ruination. 
By all means let us construct many roads in beautiful 
places for the majority to whom the love of the primitive 
is inexplicable. But at the same time let us not ruin the 
far deeper happiness of the minority to whom the primi- 
tive is of surpassing glory. 


An excellent example of how (Continuing on page 30) 
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TURN THE FLOODS INTO FORESTS! 


CONSERVATION OF FLOOD WATERS IN THE PRAIRIE 
STATES IS ESSENTIAL TO THE FULL SUCCESS OF THE 
SHELTERBELT PROJECT OF LAND RECONSTRUCTION 


By GEORGE HEBARD MAXWELL 


films in our own minds, the photographs of things 
we have seen fifty or sixty years ago that are in- 
delibly engraven on our memories. 

Ever since the controversy started as to the proposed 
“Shelter Belts” on a straight north and south line from 
North Dakota to Texas some mysterious machinery in my 
mind has been unrolling picture after picture of things 
that I have seen that would make controversy impossible 
if those pictures could be simultaneously shown to every 
one who believes in the principles of tree culture that 
suggested the shelterbelt. 

All the pictures, which I can instantly recall at any 
moment, were indisputable evidence of one controlling 
factor:—When planting trees, always plant where the tree 
will have an adequate supply of water, which must neces- 
sarily increase with the age of the tree as the years pass. 

If the water-supply is uncertain at any given place 
where tree planting is contemplated, make it certain, or 
plant somewhere else. To prove that principle by some 
of those miraculous mental films, go first to San Simon 
in the valley of that name in Arizona. There are a few 
scraggly, stunted trees at San Simon. Not many, and to 
look at them is depressing. To multiply them would 


r ‘HE greatest miracle of Nature is the motion picture 





create a worse impression on visitors than if there were 
no trees at all in the town. 

Now drive east across the wash and up on the other 
side of the valley high enough to get the wide sweep of 
view that will enable you to see a large group of beauti- 
ful trees far in the distance to the south-east at the head 
of the valley in New Mexico. On a hot summer day it 
makes you feel cool to look at them across the simmering 
desert plain. You wonder why they are there, when all 
around them is so dry and bare of foliage. 

The answer is that “Old Man Chenoweth,” the early 
pioneer of that country, who gave his name to the “Chen- 
oweth Ranch,” hunted until he found a place where there 
was an adequate permanent water supply before he 
located the headquarters of his ranch. Then he planted 
a grove of trees around the buildings for much the same 
purpose that it is now proposed to create the Shelter Belt 
in a continuous straight line from Canada to West Texas. 

The Chenoweth grove of trees is one of the landmarks 
of that country. Some ten or more years ago I drove in 
there to make an inquiry about the road to San Simon. 
It is a typical early Arizona ranch, with its round adobe 
corral. I saw a woman out in the open photographing 
some children. I asked her how long she had lived there. 
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This is the Hopper Dam across a draw near Ness City, Kansas, which conserves the flood waters, takes the place of a 
bridge that would cost $3,500, subirrigates thirty acres of alfalfa and garden for three ranch families, waters 800 
cattle and makes of the creek an all-year round small stream. 
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She replied “All my life. I was born in a little house 
just below here.” “Why, there must have been plenty of 
Indians around here when you were a little girl!” was 
my next comment. “If you thought there were not you 
would make a big mistake,” was her answer. I had noted 
among the trees 
a gigantic pear 
tree. I asked 
her how old it 
was. She said 
“About forty 
years.” 

It is a great 
thing for any 
man to do in 
his lifetime if 
he proves some- 
thing that it is 
worth other 
men’s while to 


know. “Old 
Man Cheno- 
weth” left us 


the indisput- 
able proof that 
the place to 
plant trees in a 


semi. desert 
country is 
where there is 


a permanent 
water supply,— 
always enough 
and never too much,—a supply that will never run short 
as the trees grow older. The trees he planted are his en- 
during monument. They further proved that the supply 
of water need not be a surface supply. He located mid- 
way between the Chiricahua mountains, from which living 
streams flow the year around, and the big cienega lower 
down the valley, and the roots of his trees went down to 
the permanent level of the underground water. 


Another filmed picture that comes back to my mind 


or after heavy rains. 





A by-product of “damming the draws”—a large herd of cattle waters at the small storage 
reservoir above the dam—subirrigation providing better pastures. 





when I think of the shelterbelt was of a huge fig tree 
growing near a wayside spring on the road from Sonora. 
in Tuolumne County, by way of “Jimtown” to Fresno, in 
the San Joaquin Valley of California. It was many vears 
ago, before there: were any automobiles. ‘as 


There was just 





Before “damming the draw” the dry creek was bare of timber, and only had water in flood times 
By setting out cottonwood cuttings timber came in all along the creek. 


a little trickling stream coming from the spring, to fill 
a horse-trough by the side of the road; but there was 
water enough to keep the trough filled and furnish all 
the water that the immense fig tree drew up from the 
ground and transpired into the atmosphere as it grew to be 
so large. If there had been no little spring there would 
have been no big fig tree; and if the spring were to dry 
up, as many millions have dried up because of deforesta- 
tion, the big fig tree would die too. 

My companion 
on that drive 
from Jimtown to 
Fresno was C, 
W. Clarke, of 
the old-time firm 
of Cox and 
Clarke, among 
the largest land- 
owners in the 
San Joaquin val- 
ley in Califor- 
nia. He was one 
of the very earli- 


est pioneers in 
that country. As 
we finally got 


far enough down 
out of the 
ra Nevada 
Mountains to see 
off across the 
valley, he turned 
to me and said: 
“Maxwell, there 
has been a great 
change in this 


Sier- 
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country since I first came into it.” I asked: “In what 
way?” He replied: “In the way the water-table has risen. 
When I first came into this country the water was from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred feet deep and there was no water 
nearer to the surface anywhere in the valley. Now the trees 
have their feet in the water and their orchards will die un- 
less the ranchers put a drainage ditch through the valley or 
drain it down in some way.” My next question was: 
“What has raised the water-table?” “Why, just the water 
running in the irrigation canals,” Clarke answered. 

That answer stated the most important factor in the 
whole problem of water conservation and vse that must 
contrel all our plans for water in the future. The law of 
gravity is constantly drawing water to a lower level and 
if there is a canal or ditch running on a ridge, the water 
will automatically work its way out from the ditch and 
saturate the soil below with water, thereby establishing the 
zone of permanent underground water supply that forms 
the best possible water-supply for groves of trees planted 
for a shelter-belt. 

The State of North Dakota and the State of South Da- 
kota and practically all of western Kansas and Nebraska 
could be sub-irrigated from canals that would spread the 
waters underground from surface canals. The laws of 
gravity, percolation, saturation and capillary attraction 
would provide the system of distribution. 

Take North Dakota as an illustration and assume the 
Fort Peck dam, now under construction, were completed. 
A canal could be taken out from the Fort Peck reservoir 
running north-east from the dam to the Canadian Inter- 
national Boundary. Thence east a main-line canal could 
be constructed from the northwest corner of North Dakota 
to the northeast corner of that State. Note the elevations 
along the international boundary line: Straight north from 
Glasglow, Montana, or from the Fort Peck dam the eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea is 3,000 feet; straight north 
from the junction of the Missouri river and the Yellow- 
stone, at the northwest corner of North Dakota, it is 2,000 
feet; straight north from Williston or Minot it is 2,000 
feet; straight north from Devil’s Lake it is something over 
1,500 feet; half way between that point and the northeast 
corner of North Dakota it is 1,500 feet, from which it 
drops to 1,000 feet with very little fall from that point 
to the Red River of the North. 

One main floodwater canal starting at the Canadian 
border north of Devil’s Lake and running almost due south 
on the crest of the ridge between the Missouri and the 
James rivers could fill fish ponds and subirrigated zones 
for timber on every farm in North and South Dakota 
lying east of the Missouri river. A similar canal taken 
out of the Fort Peck reservoir on the south side of the 
Missouri river could be made to furnish water for the 
farms of North and South Dakota and western Nebraska 
for a continuous tree shelterbelt from Miles City, Montana, 
to North Platte, Nebraska, and on south through western 
Kansas and Oklahoma to the Texas Panhandle at Amarillo. 

Any one who will take the trouble to line out with a 
heavy black line the 3,000 and 2,000 and 1,500 foot 
contours in Montana, North Dakota and South Dakota 
will be amazed to observe the complete practicability of 
this plan for spreading flood waters and soaking them 
underground instead of having them run to waste in floods 
in the three States named and in western Kansas and 


Nebraska. 
The National Reclamation Association published a large 


map about twenty-five years ago showing the route pro- 
posed for such an Equalization Flood Water Canal start- 
ing on the 3,000 foot contour at Billings, Montana, and 
following that contour to the Niobrara river in Nebraska. 
Then it followed the course of the Niobrara to the 2,000 
foot level between Holdredge and Hastings, Nebraska, run- 
ning thence almost due south to Abilene, Texas. At Abi- 
lene it reached the watershed of the Colorado river of 
Texas and any surplus water joined the flow of that river. 

No matter how valuable the waters of the Missouri 
river may be for navigation on the Missouri, it is inevit- 
able that their value to save North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas from such calamities of drouth and 
dust storms as 1934 brought upon them, and furnish abso- 
lute insurance against ultimate ruin by dessication, will 
lead eventually to the building of the system of canals 
suggested. 

It is not necessary, however, that those canals should 
be built now to provide water for the tree belt proposed. 
Water for all the shelterbelts required can be provided 
by damming the draws throughout the country in the 
shelterbelt zone — building just such dams across the 
draws as was built by J. C. Hopper at Ness City, Kansas, 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, which have been such a 
striking success and which are illustrated herewith. The 
advantage of this checkdam system is that all the work is 
“pick and shovel work” and could be done by an enlisted 
corps of unemployed workers under a plan for their 
organization similar to the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
supplemented by the work of teams and scrapers that 
could be done by the farmers themselves. The farmers 
should be paid for that work by the federal government. 

Mr. Hopper himself has sent the following memoran- 
dum as to the beneficial uses of the project: “This dam 
takes the place of a $3,500 bridge. An overflow is pro- 
vided. This sub-irrigates and supports thirty acres of 
alfalfa and garden for the three families on the ranch. 
And it causes the dry creek to be an all-year-round small 
stream. The dry creek was bare of timber and only had 
water in flood times or after a heavy rain. By setting out 
cottonwood cuttings we have timber all along the creek 
and lots of fish for the boys in Ness City, only three miles 
distance. We picnic in the groves. All that is from this 
one dam, which was built and donated to the county on 
the J. C. Hopper Ranch. The garden from the dam will 
support a family of ten, and keep six cows and two teams 
in alfalfa, and furnish enough fish for the family. We 
water about 800 head of cattle at this dam. It is in the 
middle of a 4,000 acre pasture.” 

In another letter Mr. Hopper says: “The Rocky Moun- 
tain watershed, together with the local rains, afford ample 
water to grow the best of crops in western Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, as well as the Dakotas and Texas, 
were it possible to conserve the rain and use it when 
needed. It seems to me that my slogan: ‘Dam the draws, 
plant trees and summer fallow’ will contribute much to- 
ward the goal, as well as take care of the flood waters 
that hurriedly pass through this semi-desert to the great 
water-courses, taxing their banks to overflowing. In travel- 
ing through western Kansas one cannot help notice the 
great benefits of groves, the equalizing effect they produce 
on hot winds, and the moisture retained among them, even 
in the hottest and dryest time. Wonderful results can be 


had from damming the multitudes of draws that traverse 
this country, drawing on these pools for irrigating small 
tracts, gardens and small acreages of alfalfa.” 
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EDITORIAL : 


The Issue of the Grazing Act 


ing law by the 74th Congress will afford our na- 

tional legislators this session what will probably 
be their greatest opportunity for public service through 
the promotion of the conservation of important natural 
resources. Passed in a frenzy of haste, along with a multi- 
tude of other important measures by Congressmen impa- 
tient to complete the session and return to their con- 
stituents, the measure contains numerous ambiguities and 
contradictory provisions. It is no secret that the two 
executive departments most immediately interested in the 
measure were in total disagreement in their interpretation 
of certain provisions believed to be vital. Probably most 
important of all was the question of whether or not a graz- 
ing permit issued under the provisions of this law would 
give the permittee the equivalent of a property right, one 
Department fearing that it might be so construed, and the 
other contending that it could not be so construed, and 
so assuring the President. 

While it does not appear that any statement has ema- 
nated from either Department favorable to the granting of 
a property right in grazing permits, preferences, or privi- 
leges, upon the other hand, it has been generally contended 
by the present users of the Government range, whether Na- 
tional Forest or Public Domain, that their grazing permits, 
privileges, and preferences actually do, and as a right 
ought to, constitute a property interest in the Government 
land itself. Amendments were written into the bill by 
Western Senators with this in view. These members do 
not hesitate to contend that the law as enacted actually has 
the desired effect. 

This raises an issue which should be squarely met by 
Congress and definitely and finally settled. The ownership 
and undisputed control of approximately 180 million acres 
of land now belonging to all the people of the nation is 
actually at issue. If Congress intended or intends that the 
present users of these lands are to be given a property in- 
terest which in any way hampers or restricts the authority 
of the Government to protect and develop the property and 
to so distribute its use as may appear from time to time to 
be fair and just to the citizenship of each generation, that 
fact should be made known and the extent of such prop- 
erty rights granted to the Western stockmen, or such re- 
strictions upon the administrative power of the Federal 
Government should be plainly stated and clearly defined. 

The very physical magnitude of the task of apportioning 
the right among numerous divergent and clamorous claim- 


A CAREFUL study of the Taylor public domain graz- 
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ants to the use of public lands for grazing and other pur- 
poses clearly indicates the danger of attempting a hasty 
distribution of rights, privileges, or preferences upon any- 
thing more than a temporary basis. Certainly the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should not be expected to authorize the 
issuance of a single permit or the determination of a single 
preference until the law is amended so that there is gen- 
eral agreement both as to its actual meaning and intent. 
If it is the desire of Congress and the President in any way 
to tie the hands of the Secretary and to give the present 
users a property grant, the law should make this clear be- 
yond peradventure. If, upon the other hand, it is the de- 
sire of Congress and the President to give the Secretary 
full authority to handle the property as appears from time 
to time in the best interest of the public, with due consid- 
eration to local needs and dependencies, but retaining title 
in the Federal Government and control in the executive 
Department, this also should be made clear. Until this 
point is definitely settled one way or the other, it is ob- 
vious that the issuance of permits or the determination of 
preferences is hazardous in the extreme. 

The Taylor Grazing Bill might easily have been made a 
conservation measure comparable to the Act of June 4, 
1897, providing for the administration of the National For- 
ests. It is particularly disappointing that it contains no 
constructive provisions for the protection and development 
of wild life resources in connection with the administration 
of the public lands. It is silent upon this point except to 
provide that: “nothing in the Act shall restrict the right to 
hunt and fish in a grazing district.” 

This is passively negative rather than constructive. It 
should be strengthened by amendments enabling the De- 
partment, either directly or cooperatively, to redeem its 
responsibility for development of all the resources of the 
region under its administration. The first step in this di- 
rection might well be to provide that the officials of the 
Public Domain Grazing Service designated by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall always, when practicable, aid in 
the enforcement of the laws of the States with regard to 
stock, and for the protection of fish and game. The activi- 
ties of the Forest Service in the enforcement of the game 
laws of the western States was founded upon a similar 
measure contained in the Agricultural Department appro- 
priation Act of May 23, 1908. Surely there could be no 
objection to similar powers being granted to officers of the 
Interior Department in administering grazing on the Pub- 
lic Domain. 





THE FOREST CORPS — 


By 
JOHN URBANEK 


Camp F-10, Trout Creek, Montana, Civilian Conservation Corps 


I sing the hopes of Youth that almost died; 

I sing of eager hands that were denied 

Their right to hold the tools of human toil; 

I sing a song of fertile, ready soil 

That lay in weedy waste for want of seed; 

I sing of one who saw the double need 

And, in the fullness of his ken, decreed 

That Youth should learn its strength—that barren lands 
Should leap to verdant life beneath its hands. 


Not that our arms were weak or we afraid, 
But only that the way was not for us; 
What strength of heart or arm can overcome 
A bleak barrage of utter nothingness? 
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The hills we might have climbed, the rising roads 
We might have trekked to reach our hearts’ desires 
Were marked, “No thoroughfare: by order of 
The Blunders Men have Made.” 

And so we stayed 


In idleness, and puzzled hopelessly 
To find a meaning in this life of ours. 


We paced the grinding pavements till our feet 
Grew heavy as the weight within our breasts. 
And if we met a fellow in our quest 
We cheered each other with a bluff, “Hello, 
“How goes it?” 

He would answer readily, 
“Oh, there’ll be something doing soon—I guess.” 
And then we’d talk of other, brighter things 
To keep a grip on that one last support 
That’s called morale. Sometimes on sleepless nights 
It slipped away to leave us helpless; then 
“How long? How long?” we asked ourselves again. 
But found no answer in the pressing dark. 


And some of us had drifted from our homes 
In search of Work to Do; but finding none, 
We took to eating, in our hungry state, 

The crippling lotus of indifference. 

Till, careless of all decency, we roamed 

The highways of the land—a vagrant crew 
By nothing held, with nothing much to do. 
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And any “rattler” pulling out of Chi, 

Seattle, Frisco, Memphis, or Des Moines 
Was barnacled with young humanity. 

By jungle fires we sat and learned the creed 
Of hoboland—that there was due to us 

A living, and by hook or crook or plea 

We'd get that living from society. 

Ay, we were ripe for bloody anarchy 

And ready to renege against all faiths. 

But, being young, a single honest Chance 
Might swing us back into the common stream. 
Yet who was there to give us that one Chance? 
Had we not asked it at a thousand doors? 


Then, while our elders sat in solemn council, 
Oppressed by fears that held a world in awe, 

A man rose up among them and he spoke 

Grave words of courage to their faltering souls 

That made them say, “This man must be our chief.” 
So, as he led them from the council tent, 

His eyes beheld us as we loitered there. 

“What do these able men in idleness?” 

(Lord, how we thrilled to hear that spoken “men”!) 
They answered him, “Oh, chief, there is no place 

For them within our ranks, and so they wait.” 

“No place you say! In this my great crusade 





No single laggard must be left behind. 
Come! Give the lads their due accoutrements 
And put an end to this their indolence!” 


From San Diego to the tip of Maine, 

Three hundred thousand youths stood up to march. 
With feet that faltered strangely in their beat, 
We took perhaps a dozen feeble steps 

Before a Bully in a uniform 

Bawled fiercely, “Lift those lazy dawgs! One! Two! 
Hell, where’s your spunk, you — —, you!” 

Then something blazed beneath our denim shirts 
That made us hate that Bully up ahead 

—That made us curse the fellow at our side 
—That put the strength of fury in our stride. 
We slogged along with teeth set hard and fast 
With heads and hearts bent forward to the march. 
We slogged along—and then, a miracle! 

A rhythmic strength imbued our tramping feet 
And set them pounding to a steady beat. 

And at the sound our eyes grew slowly wide 

Till, lo, the clumsy stumbler at our side 

Became a comrade. Lo, the Bully too 

Became a leader to our widened view. 

And we were ready for the task at hand. 


Since Adam delved and cut the first brown gash 
Into the rugged bosom of our earth, 
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This law of laws has spurred the human race: 
What man removes from earth for his own use 
—That, soon or late, he must again replace. 
And who presumes upon fertility, 

Himself, or through his sons, shall live to see 
The stern enforcement of that law descend 

In dearth and famine on the heads of men. 


Yes, man must plant and man must cultivate. 
But we who went with mattock, ax, and pick 
To groom the forests of a nation—we 

Knew little of eternal truths as such. 

Enough that we were managed by the touch 
Of men who did. What truths about us lurked, 


Ourselves could only guess at as we worked. 


We worked. The Appalachians felt our stroke; 
Our shovels pierced the Adirondack soil; 

The Mississippi felt our guiding hand; 

The towering Rockies watched us at our toil. 

We worked. But, God! how hard we found the learning 
Of how to work—whose arms had never strained 
To any task so trying and tremendous 

As this—How fierce our muscles pained! 

How hot the sun at noon beat down upon us! 
How dusty were the roads we worked upon! 
How sharp and tearing were the forest thickets! 
How weary were our limbs when day was done! 


No boyish romp was this, but manly effort. 

(How tough and calloused grew our knotted fists!) 
With pick and bar, with heavy swinging mattocks 
We stove the ribs of massive mountain piles. 
Through many a mile of brush we fought our way 
To deal the parasite his fatal spray; 

And seedling trees were planted far and near. 
Our axes swung, our saws sang loud to clear 

The way for guardian trails that gave egress 

To vigilantes of the wilderness. 

We worked in danger too, for mark the fate 

Of more than one who flung his ardent life 

Into the raging holocaust that flared 

Across the timberlands of Oregon; 

While toppling tree, and flashing dynamite 

Were always there to take what lives they could. 


We pitted nascent strength against the force 
Of fire and flood and drought; all elements 
That menaced at the life of these our woods 


—And in the fight we found new hardihood. 


O comrade! you along the trails with me: 
Remember how, when springtime winds were blowing, 
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We pitched our tents beside the Coeur d’Alenes? — — 
. “at oe ae gpa 
Remember all those fullsome days of sunshine, Sih 
And all those summer nights of rousing sorig? se ba 


Remember all that freedom, all that vastness, 
And, best of all, the work that made us strong? 


(Remember, buddies, how we rode by night 
The swaying tender of the Limited? 

With all the daring arrogance of youth, 

We stole the power of that iron steed 

To take us to our City of Romance 

—Spokane! Your light was bright, your music gay— 
Remember how the fireman cursed and swore 
To find us “Woodticks” in his bin of coal 

And vowed there were more riders on the blind 
Than in the whole damned string of cars behind, 
Till we were forced to cool his anger down 


By helping fire the engine into town?) 


Remember? — 

Ah, who has seen the mists of morning clearing 
Away before the force of wind and sun, 
That man has seen the stirring same transition 
That swept upon us when our work was done. 
We stood erect in all that fragrant cleanness 
Which flows across the mountains of the West 
Until the poisoned mists of hopeless brooding 
That for so long had held our souls oppressed 
Were blown away, and we could see again 


The vistas we had sought so long in vain. 


Remember? Yes, those memories now hold 
More heads aloft than you would ever guess. 
The hope that turns us once again towards stress 
And effort is the hope that grandly flared 

And leaped renascent into breasts clean bared 
Before the God of hills and woods and streams. 
What heart can ever fail that has its dreams 
To take it out beyond the cities straits 

Into a temple where its comfort waits? 

Or who can ever doubt himself again 

Who knows that he has held his own with Men 
In tests of high endurance, strength and skill; 
Who carries as a bright remembrance still 

The picture of a Fact his hands have made 
—A road, a bridge, a planted forest glade? 


I sing the hopes of Youth regenerate. 





I sing of Youth that walks erect and straight 
And, smiling, faces what it feared before. Ys, ¥ 
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I sing—It taught us how to sing—the Corps! | POT eh es 





At Conway, New Hampcshire, the monarch of New England elms 
rises in majestic splendor, one hundred and twenty-five feet high. 
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England, this great American elm, Ulmus Americana, 

dominates the wide, placid intervale between the 
Swift and Saco Rivers in Conway, New Hampsh're. It 
towers more than 125 feet above the grounds of the pretty 
white farmhouse of Carroll Bryant on the road to Passacona- 
way Intervale and its boughs with a spread of equal dis- 
tance shelter both house and lawn. 

Its circumference at the height of the average man is 
nearly twenty-eight feet and its contents in terms of four- 
foot wood is estimated at twenty-eight cords. Its great size, 
however, seems to have nothing to do with its age for there 
are older elms in New England which do not approach it 
in stature; for instance, the famous Lafayette Elm in Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, and the even more famous Washington Elm at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, both of which were probably 
good-sized trees when this one was set out by the bubbling 
spring back of Deacon Hill’s log cabin in 1770. 

For the story goes that when the good deacon selected the 
site for his cabin in the clearing between the two rivers, he 
chose it on account of its proximity to the little natural 
fountain which he had already discovered. And that when 
he had finished building the cabin and brought his wife 
there to live, she had suggested setting out a tree by the 
spring in order to have a shady spot in which to set her 
tubs and buckets. The dutiful deacon therefore went into 


A VERY Anakim among elms, the largest in all New 


the forest and brought home over his shoulder the little elm 
which he proceeded to plant where the escaping waters of the 
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THE ANAKIM OF 


NEW ENGLAND ELMS 


By 


MARY CARPENTER KELLEY 


spring could nourish it and where it should provide a grate- 
ful shelter for the daily filling of their crude wooden pails. 

The elm grew like Jack’s beanstalk and by the time the 
deacon had become prosperous enough to put up a frame 
house, it had practically swallowed the spring and was mo- 
nopolizing the water supply. So he built the house some dis- 
tance away, dug a well, and let the elm continue to absorb 
the spring which was by now quite out of sight under its 
spreading roots. 

Today there is no sign of the spring except that if one 
pushes his hand into the ground between the roots next to 
the trunk, the water immediately oozes up, showing that 
somewhere down among the meshes of that great mass of 
roots the old spring still bubbles. 

The intervale at Conway, just south of the White Moun- 
tains, is part of a region which in years past was noted for 
its great trees, old growth pines and oaks and maples. It is 
a country which still has its covered bridges, its sap-orchards 
and its cider-mills, and where the men still hunt coons and 
line bees. But it is a changing country; the tourist comes 
each year in greater numbers and the beautiful old trees 
each year are found in smaller numbers. 

The giant elm is only a few miles north of the intervale of 
the Bearcamp Waters so beloved by the poet Whittier and 
not far from the spot which he made immortal in “The 
Wood Giant,” the great pine which he speaks of as the 


> 


“‘Anakim of pines, our wildest wish exceeding”: 
“O dawns and sunsets, lend to him 
Your beauty and your wonder!’ 
Blithe sparrow, sing your summer song 
His solemn shadow under! 
And let the eagle and the crow 
Find shelter in his branches, 
When winds shake down his winter snow 
In silver avalanches.” 


Whittier must also have known of this giant elm, and of 
it he might have sung as truly as of the giant pine. 
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The (himes of 
Lost ‘Ualley 


By ALFRED G. CLAYTON 


AD it not been for old man Warner, the ranger may 
H have gone through life without knowing that Lost 

Valley existed. There were legends, to be sure, 
but one does not pay much attention to legends in a country 
steeped in them. And without seeing Lost Valley the little 
cabin that nestled among its trees may have remained un- 
discovered—and the chimes may have gone unheard. 

Chimes they were when you know the whole story, but to 
the flesh and blood that was the ranger it was the unmistak- 
able ringing of a horse bell. At first he was puzzled rather 
than intrigued; but after he had been in the valley a spell, 
it was easy to lay it all to over- 
wrought nerves and imagination. 

Old man Warner, who owned 
half the cattle and sheep in the 
county, had no idea himself that 
the little valley nestled under the 
pinnacles of the high Wyoming 
country. His interest was in live- 
stock. It had been one of those 
summers when it seemed as though 
it couldn’t rain—and didn’t. Nat- 
urally anything and 
everything burned, 
if not by fire, by the 
withering rays of 
the sun. 

The old stockman / 
told the ranger in / | Ni, 
no uncertain terms it" 
that his range was 


considerably _ short 
of what was needed 
to feed his herds 


and that it was up 
to the government to - 
furnish more. Didn’t he 
pay to run his whole out- 
fit through the summer? 
Wasn't he paying his 
share of taxes? Then why 
didn’t the ranger do something about it? The ranger didn’t 
know of much that he could do. The whole country was dry 
—burned up. But there was a ridge to the north, leading 
to the higher peaks, that might be investigated. It appeared 
to be waste land, partly above timberline, where a goat 
would find it difficult to exist, but if the old man cared to 
send his herds up there, the ranger would look it over right 
away. It had seemed useless to do so before. 

So he set out with something bordering upon ill humor. 
Sheep and cattle could not live on granite boulders, and 
that was all that he encountered. Twisted trees and tough 
grasses disappeared after an hour of riding, giving way 
to a sea of granite, piled up in such a manner as to suggest 


The old stockman told the Ranger in no uncertain terms that 
his range was considerably short of what he needed to feed his 
herds and that it was up to the Government to furnish more. 
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the ruins of an ancient city. Hour after hour he fought his 
way up, doubt giving way to despair. 

At twelve thousand feet he was on the verge of turning 
back when he stumbled unexpectedly upon a granite ledge, 
and the end of the ridge. He might have whistled, might 
have uttered a sharp exclamation,—he could not know, but 
he sat rigid in his saddle, reins uplifted, hat thrown back, 
and with a look of utter bewilderment in his eyes. Spread 
below him, almost completely cut off from the rest of the 
world by a wall of granite, was a valley of beauty such 
as he had never seen. His mind, when it eluded the spell 
of the sight, told him that what ap- 
peared below was a mirage. Such a 
spot, in the heart of his own district, 
could not be. He had ridden the high 
trails time and again without ever a 
glimpse of this hidden Eden, this 
green wilderness in the fastness of the 
granite peaks. But there it was! 

With this dawning he set in to ex- 
amine it from his lofty perch. On the 
side farthest away was the main range 
standing out like cathedral spires. 
The lower end was open and through 
it a small stream 
coursed. The valley 
was lined with pines 
and _ interspersed 
with grassy parks, 
while the upper 
reaches of both 
sides branched into 
heavy stands of 
spruce, then to tim- 
berline, and thence 
on up to the granite 
ledge on which he 
standing, tempora- 
rily drunk with it all. 

Then one of the old leg- 
ends came back to him— 
a story that he had first 
heard when a boy. It had to do with a notorious band of 
horse thieves and a secret mountain stronghold, a natural 
corral into which stolen animals were herded to be branded, 
and from which they were driven, after the brand had 
healed, to be sold. The leader of the band, he recalled, was 
said to have eloped with the daughter of an eastern aristo- 
crat, who lived her life as a social outcast in the heart of 
the little valley. It was a fanciful story replete with fan- 
tastical allegations, but to him it had always been analogous 
to the proverbial “lost mine” stories so common in moun- 
tain communities of the West. He mused and let his fancy 
play at will. 

Then he heard the bell! Faintly at first, its musical notes 
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came out of the stillness to break his musing. It sounded 
for all the world as though it were borne by a horse moving 
lazily about—a horse that paused occasionally to nip at a 
stray bunch of grass or tender shrub. 

By force of habit his eyes searched for a movement on 
the slopes immediately below him where plant life fought 
with timberline. It did not strike him then that there was 
something strange about it all. The music of a horse bell 
had lulled him to sleep many a night; and it was common in 
his country to hear its pleasant jin- 
gle at almost any hour of the day. 

But as he searched in vain and 
the music of the bell continued, it 
suddenly dawned upon him that 
something was decidedly off color. 
Either his imagination was playing 
queer tricks or human beings were 
invading his newly discovered 
world. He quickly discarded the 
first, for there was no doubt about 
the ringing of the bell; and he re- 
belled at the idea of having his pic- 
ture spoiled by the encroachment 
of someone other than himself. 

He wondered who it could be! 
There were no prospectors in this 
region that he knew of; the hunting 





MY FRIEND 


Oh you may have a robin 


Jerry, his pack animal, nimbly following. 

Shortly he came to a mountain sheep trail and drew a 
breath of relief. But not for long. Fifty feet ahead it 
turned onto a narrow ledge. Beneath was a perpendicular 
granite wall with a fall of one hundred feet, and he lost all 
interest for the moment in the charm of the valley,—the 
horse bell. His problem now was to get back with his 
animals or find another route down. 

He almost succeeded. By careful exploration he found 
a way to the left, around the pro- 
jecting ledge. But he had not trav- 
eled far when he discovered his 
pack animal was missing. Turning 
back the ranger arrived at the nar- 
row ledge just in time to see Jerry 
fighting for dear life. He was on 
his back and kicking wildly, appar- 
ently having slipped in his attempt 
to turn around in the loose granite. 
The ranger jumped for the horse’s 
head, realizing that panic had 
seized him, and that the only hope 
lay in getting the pack loose in 
order that he could scramble back 
to safety. But Jerry increased his 
struggle and for a moment horse 
and ranger were tangled pretty 





season was a month or more away; 
and dudes from the ranches below 
would be the last to undertake such 
a venture. The more he thought 
about it the more he puzzled, the 
more confused he became. And 
dusk found him standing there, en- 
tranced by the changing colors in 
the valley below, perplexed by his 
failure to discover a single sign of 
human occupancy. He was drawn 
away only by the need of locating 
a suitable camp before night set in. 
And as he turned, the chimes of 
Lost Valley drifted lazily up to him. 

His camp was made by a little 
stream which trickled from the low- 
er side of a snow bank, and as he 
prepared supper he planned with 
nervous eagerness to explore the 
valley on the morrow. He had for 
the moment forgotten his quest for 
better forage to satisfy old man 
Warner’s sheep. The green gem of 
a valley had claimed him—or per- 
haps it was the mysterious chimes. 
He watched the last light of evening 
merge into the blackness of the 
night before he crawled into his 
blankets and slept. 

He was awakened by the sun 
shining in his face. It was not late; 
the sun rises early on the high 


ridges. The descent into the valley offered a real problem 


and he lost no time in getting to it. 


A bobbin’ on your lawn, 

A diggin’ and a proddin’ 

At dusk and early dawn, 

Or you may have a meadow-lark 
A swingin’ in a tree 

A whistlin’ to the growing dark— 
I’ll take a chickadee. 


Or you may have an oriole, 

A thrush, or sly chewink, 

A yellow-throat, or, bless his soul, 
A babblin’ bobolink ; 

Or you may have a fussy wren 
As busy as can be; 

But, lordy! I am happy when 

I hear a chickadee. 


For he is such a cheery cuss 

And always stays at home, 

He never tries to make a fuss 

And never wants to roam. 

When other birds to southlands go 

IT know he’ll stay with me 

Through all the winter’s cold and snow— 
My friend—the chickadee. 


No fickle chap, fair-weather friend 
This fellow seems to be. 

But staunch and faithful to the end— 
God bless you, Chickadee! 


By JouHn PHELPS 


it down before he made another move. 


much together. 

Suddenly the ranger felt himself 
sliding to the edge of the wall, and 
with tremendous effort forced him- 
self free from the tangle of horse 
and ropes. But poor Jerry was not 
so fortunate. Amid a cloud of 
powdered granite and loose bould- 
ers, he went over the side, scream- 
ing as he fell. 

For a while the ranger lay still, 
cursing himself for a fool, con- 
siderably shaken and unable to face 
the sickening sight which he knew 
lay at the bottom of the granite 
wall. Finally, he roused himself 
and moved quickly to the edge. 
Jerry lay flat on his back amid a 
gigantic mass of slide rock. A 
glance showed that he was suffer- 
ing and past any hope of recovery. 
So the ranger took good aim be- 
fore sending two bullets into his 
brain. He then turned sadly away, 
wondering what his next move 
would be when off to his left came 
a familiar and haunting sound,— 
the faint jingle of a horse bell. 

He reached the valley by noon, 
immediately turning his saddle horse 
loose to graze. The uncanny ring- 
ing of the bell was getting under 
his skin. and he determined to track 
But search as 


At first it looked as though the stream bed at the far end 
of the valley offered the only point of entry. This meant 
that he must retrace his trail of the day before, drop down 
into the low country, and begin at the mouth of the stream. 
This would require an additional day which he scarcely felt 
that he could afford. For a moment his heart hung heavy 
within him. But finally he located a rock slide which he 
felt he could traverse. and turned his horse into it, with 


he would, there was no sign of an animal track other than 
those of his own horse. 

In late afternoon he resaddled and resumed his journey, 
going straight upstream through heavy timber. But the 
mystery of the bell remained a secret. There was not the 
slightest clue. Crossing to the far side of the valley he 
entered a little park, a grassy glade, and was amazed to 
find a trail hewed through the forest at its farthest end. 
He spurred his horse forward with new eagerness. At last 
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he was getting somewhere. Where there were trails there 
were horses, and where there were horses there were bound 
to be horse bells! 


But as he drew nearer, his hopes fell. It was ‘evident that 
the trail had been cut through in years past, so many years, 
in fact, that young trees were beginning to screen it. But 
as he studied the cuttings carefully, he was seized with a 
new interest—an interest that dealt with stolen horses and 
a notorious band of rustlers. Perhaps after all there was 
something to the old legend. 

There was little doubt but that the trail in its day had 
been used repeatedly and by a large number of horsemen 
or horses. Trees a foot and a half in thickness had been 
felled and the trail itself was ten feet or more wide. No 
such effort would have been made by anyone using the 
valley at long intervals. 





As though anticipating a real discovery, the ranger turned 
up the trail. Adventure was in the wind, and the sense of 
something old, like buried treasure, flooded his senses. So 
it was that when the trail led out into a large park that 
resembled a wild hay ranch, he was not surprised to see an 
old cabin and corral at its far end! 

Although he had an eye for signs of human occupancy, 
he was certain that it was deserted. The door was open and 
weeds and grass grew rank up to it. The roof which had 
originally been covered with earth had grown up with 
grass. 

As he dismounted, the ranger noted that the cabin was 
much larger than the general run of trapper’s or 
prospector’s cabins found throughout the forest. 
Too, it had been better constructed; more than 
usual care had been taken in putting it together. 
His guess was that the hand of a 
woman — perhaps an_ aristocratic 
woman from the East —had had 
something to do with this. The 
legend! 

The furnishings were scant, how- 
ever, and such as were found were 
of the roughest kind. There were 
two chairs, an old table, and two 
bunks. On one side of the cabin a 
bench extended full length while at 
the opposite end a huge fireplace 
had been built. 

For some reason the ranger’s 
gaze could not leave the table. He was fascinated by frayed 
remnants of cloth still held secure along the edges by rusty 
tacks. But the most striking thing he discovered a moment 
later. Directly above the table and extending the full width 
of the cabin was a curtain pole, with wire rings still at- 
tached to it! 

He stood for a moment in sober reflection trying to piece 
together the threads of the lives that once were lived within 
these four walls. The curtains and table cloth spoke elo- 
quently of a woman’s home-making touch; the manner in 
which the cabin itself was built pointed to permanency. 
But who were they? What had brought them to this hidden 
little world far removed from civilization? What manner 
of lives did they lead hemmed in by granite walls and lofty 
peaks? Why did they leave? And what, if any, connec- 
tion did these things have with the mysterious horse bell? 

Something kept reminding him of the old legend—of 
horse thieves, of gun fights, of a woman outcast! Could 
it possibly be true? Could horse thieves and table cloths 
go together! 

A sudden inspiration brought the corral before his eyes. 
That might offer something, might give some clue to the 
mystery that was settling over the cabin. But the corral pre- 


sented no less a mystery than the cabin. It was as good 
as many of those on the ranches in the lowlands, and it was 
absurd to reason that a prospector or trapper would erect 
such a corral. But what about a gang of horse thieves? The 
net was gradually tightening about them! 

Returning again to the ‘cabin, the ranger resumed his 
search. This time he gave more attention to the pile of pack 
rat’s treasures heaped in the middle of the floor. He kicked 
it about, opening up its inner contents, but found nothing 
but the usual old broken bits of pine cones, sticks and other 
forest debris. Perhaps he would have given up the search 
and the thing would have forever remained a mystery had 
he not suddenly recalled that close by there should be an- 
other pile of treasures—things the pack rats had taken in 
trade for that which was piled in the cabin. He remembered 
having seen a sort of cellar in the rear of the cabin, and 
straight to this he went. The first thing to meet his eyes was 
that for which he was looking. This pile was a repetition 
of that in the cabin, except for many wood chips and some- 
thing which may 
have been cloth. It 
was so badly matted 
with pine needles 
and earth that he 
could not distin- 
guish what it was. 
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At the far end stood an old cabin 
and corral. The place had every 
appearance of desertion — weeds 
and grass grew rank right up to the 
door, which had fallen open. The 


Ranger dismounted and went in. 


He probed further into the pile and all at once a child’s 
shoe came to light—a shoe that would probably be worn 
by a child of ten! 

Considerably excited now he dug deeper, frenziedly scat- 
tering everything over the floor. But there was no reward 
for his effort. A bit disappointed, he was about to turn 
away when a small wooden box, so much the color of pine 
needles that it was difficult to distinguish, caught his eye. 
He picked it up with shaking fingers. 

Although in a fair state of | preservation, one side of the 
box caved in as he handled it, revealing a note book, yellow 
with age, its few remaining pages matted together. A quick 
glance told him that while the writing in it was for the most 
part illegible, words and sentences could still be made out. 
But what excited him most of all was that the handwriting 
was distinctly that of a woman. With pounding heart he 
started for the doorway, and better light. 

But he had not taken two steps before he stopped in his 
tracks, listening intently, if not somewhat fearfully. There 
could be no mistake about it! Directly above him, and 
coming nearer and nearer, was the lazy jingling of a bell! 

Forgetting for a moment the precious document in his 


hand, he bolted through the door (Continuing on page 48) 
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Fievo AND Forest FOR Boys AND Giris | 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
TREES AND SNOW? 


By JOHN HARVEY FURBAY and LOREN KIDDER 


TRANGE, isn’t it, that a Christmas 
Tree during mid-winter will have foli- 
age colored a cool refreshing green, 
while the leaves on the other trees have 
dried and fallen off? Well, Mother 
Nature knew that Christmas came in 
the middle of winter, when the ground 
is covered with snow and the trees 
bare. So she made a class of trees 

which would not shed their leaves. 


which would kill deciduous leaves. The leaf surface is 
greatly reduced and its form protected at the expense of 
abundant chlorophyll exposure. In this way the gymno- 
sperms keep their dark green color throughout the year, 
making it possible to have a Christmas Tree with fresh 
green leaves upon its branches even in the dead of winter. 
And then comes the snow, to decorate these evergreen trees. 

Have you thought, as you looked out over the white 
fields in winter, that the ground was covered with an 





They are known as the gymno- 
sperms, meaning naked seed, and 
they include the pines, spruces, firs, 
cedars, hemlocks, yews, larches, and 
some less common trees as the cy- 
press and ginko. They are often called 
conifers and evergreens. In the tem- 
perate region, the most familiar spe- 
cies is the pine tree. Leaves of pine 
trees are not literally evergreen, as is 
In different 





sometimes supposed. 





uninteresting substance, “just snow?” 
Have you never wondered where it 
came from? And have you ever ex- 
amined it closely to see its pattern? 

Snow is, of course, a form of water. 
It is formed by the freezing of tiny 
drops of water in the clouds. It be- 
comes like crystals, and assumes many 
shapes. A number of crystals may 
attach themselves together and fall 
to the ground as large snow-flakes. 








pines the leaves remain on the branches different lengths 
of time. In all species, after a period ranging from 
two to four years the older leaves fall. There is no 
definite period when all the leaves are discarded as in 
the more common or deciduous trees; but they fall a few 
at a time as new leaves take their place, so we do not 
notice them at the time they fall. 

The pine “needle” is a foliage leaf 
peculiarly adapted by its structure to 
withstand adverse weather conditions. 
The needle has a very hard outer sur- 
face which is due to the heavy-walled 
epidermis and several underlying lay- 
ers of strengthening cells. These pro- 
tect the green life-giving fluid, known 
as chlorophyll. 

The temperature changes very slowly in this kind of 
leaf. The evergreen needles thus conserve their water 


supply in such a way that they live through conditions 





Snow is formed in clouds all over 
the world. Even over the hottest parts of Africa or other 
tropics, it forms, but in these places it melts long before it 
reaches the earth, unless it should fall on a high mountain. 

Sometimes snow accumulates in great quantities on 
mountain tops, and then slides into the valleys, where 
it becomes so packed that it forms ice, and is called a 

“glacier.” 


Snow usually forms in crystals or in 
granular form. The crystals are beau- 
tiful. They are usually formed around 
a central nucleus, and have six radia- 
ting spindles. They look like wheels 
with six spokes and no rim. There 
are hollow air-tubes within these crys- 
tals, and these look dark when photo- 
graphed. Some crystals are needle- 
and others are very highly branched. No 
written description can adequately portray their won- 
drous beauty and perfect symmetry. They far transcend 


shaped, 
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The variations of outline and 
ornamentation are infinite. Where are the jewelers? 
Can they produce a handsomer thing than a snow crys- 
tal? If you have never looked at one carefully, get out 
that old magnifying glass and take it out-doors with 
you during the next snow-storm. 


crystals of diamonds. 


The purity and charm of snow has inspired many 
men. Thoreau wrote in his diary 
on January 6, 1858: “Life was not 


The reason that snow acts as an effective insulator is 
because it is nine-tenths air, and is one of the best in- 
sulators. That is, it doesn’t carry heat readily. During 
the coldest weather ever recorded in Washington, D. C., 
in February, 1899, the air temperature dropped to fif- 
teen degrees below zero, yet under a thirteen-inch blan- 
ket of snow, the ground was not even frozen. 

The type of crystals formed 








as rich and inviting an enterprise 





as it should be, when my attention 





was caught by a snowflake on my 
coatsleeve. It was one of those 
perfect, star - shaped 
ones, six-rayed, like a flat wheel 
with six spokes, only the spokes 
were perfect little pine trees in 
shape, arranged around a central 
spangle. This little object which, 
with many of its fellows, rested 
unmelted on my coat, so perfect 
and beautiful, reminded me that 
virtue had not lost her pristine 


crystalline 


vigor yet, and why should man 
lose heart?” 

Snow usually appears white. This 
is because light reflects from so 
many points of the crystals, like 
it does from pounded glass, or 





— 





during any snow-storm is deter- 
mined by several factors, such 
as the height of the clouds, 
the air pressure, the temperature, 
and the amount of wind. Simi- 
lar conditions seem to tend to 


produce similar types of crystals. 


Snow sometimes forms without 
any visible clouds, and there are 
records of snow-storms from clear 
skies. This is due to the formation 


of 


molecules of water in the air. 


snow-crystals, directly from 


Snow will evaporate without 


melting. Large snow-drifts will 
waste away during the coldest of 
weather. This is also true of ice. 
If snow is melted, its volume is 
less. Ten inches of snow would 


equal about one inch of water. 





A covering of snow changes 





frost, or foam. Snow, however, 
is sometimes red, and more rarely green, blue or black, 
due to the action of innumerable tiny plants called fungi. 
And snow is “warm.” It will form a blanket over the 
earth that will keep the young roots and plants from 
freezing in the coldest weather. This is because it is a 
very effective insulator, and it prevents the warmth of 
the earth from escaping into the cold air above. Eskimos 
and other people use huts covered with snow for homes. 


the entire appearance of a 
landscape. Trees are laden until they bend to the 
ground, and the peculiar tracklessness just after the snow 
stops falling, reminds one of a new world just finished. 
Thousands of sparkling points reflect the sun’s rays, and 
as you walk, these points change rapidly. Now put a 
cottage under the trees and roof it with snow, then let 
the smoke curl up towards heaven. 
of winter. 


That is a picture 





TREES AND THEIR USES 
No. 1 - - - THE BUTTERNUT or WHITE WALNUT 


Eacu FALL THE BUTTERNUT, OR WHITE 
\. WALNUT, GROWING IN THE EASTERN 
\\ STATES AND AS FAR WEST AS SOUTH 
\ DAKOTA AND SOUTH AS FAR AS 
ALABAMA AND GEORGIA YIELDS ITS 
CROP OF RICH, SWEET NUTS . IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS THE GREEN NUT 
| \@ PICKED AND PRESERVED FOR 
/ WINTER WHEN IT IS EATEN AS A 


RELISH pascal 
- 


———— et 
THE WOOD |S NOT AS 
VALUABLE AS THE NUT 
BUT WITH \T WE MAKE 
GOOD SHELVES, BOXES, 
, BACKS OF BRUSHES, 
BOWLS, FURNITURE , 
BOAT TRIMMING AND 
HOUSE 
FINIGHINGS 








THE ANCIENTS SUPERSTITIOUSLY 
CONGIDERED THE GHADE OF THE 
WALNUTS AS HARMFUL TO ALL 
LIFE. THIS WAS NO DOUBT DUE 
TO THE FACT THAT THE TREES DO 
ADVERSELY AFFECT SOME VEGETATION 



































BUTTERNUT HUSKS AND BARK 
HAVE LONG BEEN USED IN HOME REMEDIES 
AND IN OVYEING WOOLEN CLOTH. ANO 
IN THE CIVIL WAR THE BACKWOODS | 
REGIMENTS WERE CLAD IN BUTTERNUT 
JEANS, A HOME-MADE, HOME-ONED 
UNIFORM THAT STOOD THE HARDEST 
SERVICE 
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UTTERNUT, or white walnut, grows from southern 
New Bruswick and Maine through the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan to eastern South Dakota, thence 
southward into northern Arkansas and the mountains of 
Alabama and Georgia. It is usually a short-trunked spread- 
ing tree seldom more than thirty to fifty feet high and one 
to three feet in diameter. Occasionally when grown in the 
forest it attains a height of eighty to one hundred feet and 






























Butternut trees are frequently found in old 
pastures where they take on the spreading, 
many-branched form of a short-trunked or- 
chard tree. The large compound leaves are 
lighter green than those of black walnut, have 
fewer leaflets, and are sticky to the touch. 
Usually the crown appears thin and lacking 
in vigor. 


Leaves and nuts fall almost simultaneously in 
the late autumn, revealing the characteristic 
“y” like branching of the smaller twigs. The 
tree is seldom symmetrical because of the 
tendency of side limbs to break during the 
wind and snow storms. The tendency to de- 
velop the under buds on each twig gives the 
limbs a horizontal rather than upright trend. 


BUTTERNUT 


Juglans cinerea. Linnaeus 











diameters of three to four feet. Butternut closely resembles 
its relative, the black walnut, but the general form of the 
tree is lower and more spreading. Furthermore, it pre- 


fers greater moisture, adapts itself more readily to poor 
shallow soils and will grow under greater extremes of tem- 
perature. The name cinerea is derived from the Latin word 
cinerarius meaning “of ashes” and probably refers to the 
ashen color of the bark. 


The entire scientific name as 
given by Linnaeus might be 
translated as “ashen walnut.” 
The alternate compound 
leaves are fifteen to thirty 
inches long with eleven to 
seventeen leaflets. These have 
unequally rounded bases, are 
pointed, have small marginal 
teeth and are covered with fine 
sticky hairs. The leaves and 
fruit drop early, revealing 
large, conspicuous three-lobed 
leaf scars on the twigs, each 
of which is surmounted by a 
pale gray, raised. downy pad, 
or “eyebrow.” This feature, 
together with the long downy 
terminal bud and the sticky 
leaflets, the sticky leaf stalk 
and the elongated nut, help 
distinguish the butternut from 
the black walnut. 
Inconspicuous flowers of 
both sexes appear on the 
same trees along with the new 
leaves in May or early June. 


Photo by Mrs. J. G. M. Glessner 
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Long, drooping, yellow-green pollen-bearing catkins 
hang from the previous year’s growth, while the globu- 


s lar pistillate flowers are in groups of three or five on the 
S new growth. These develop into pear-shaped sticky 
5 fruits whose pulpy covering or husk encloses a deeply 
y ridged, oblong nut with a rich, sweet, oily kernel which 


gives the tree its name. The nuts ripen in October. But- 
ternut kernels are widely recognized as a food product 
and the immature nuts are occasionally pickled. 

The light brown, soft, coarse-grained wood may be pol- 
ished to a satiny lustre, and weighs only twenty-seven 
pounds to the cubic foot. It is lighter in color and not 
as strong or durable as walnut. Small amounts are used 
for cabinet work, interior finish, boat trimming and fur- 
niture. No authentic figures of the present stand or an- 
nual output are available, but it is doubtful if more than 
a million board feet of butternut lumber were ever pro- 
duced in a single year and much less in recent years. 

Butternut is more valuable for its nuts than for lum- 
ber or shade. The tree is short-lived and seldom at- 
tains ages of more than seventy-five or one hundred 
years. The large spreading limbs are frequently broken 
by wind or snow and few trees reach maturity without 
serious injury from insects or fungus diseases. The 
annual litter from the nuts, the heavy fall of leaves, the 
low crown and the brittle limb wood discourage its use 
as a shade tree, but it is a pleasing addition to a spacious 
lawn. Several strains of rapid growing trees capable of 
producing large quantities of easily cracked nuts have 
been reported, so that butternut may find a real place 
among food crop trees. 


Above: The yellow-green compound, 
highly aromatic leaves are fifteen to 
thirty inches long, with eleven to 
seventeen taper pointed leaflets. The 
pear-shaped nuts are covered with a 
sticky green husk and mature in the 
autumn after one year’s growth. The 
oily, highly flavored kernel is fre- 
quently used in cooking, and the 
green, immature nuts are occasionally 
pickled in vinegar, sugar and spices. 


Right: The gray to black bark with 
broad flat whitish ridges and narrow 
criss-cross furrows may become three- 
quarters of an inch to an inch thick. 
The yellow inner bark is bitter and 
has mild cathartic properties, and 
furnishes a brown dye formerly used 
to color cloth. 





Below: Natural range of butternut 
within the United States. 


Left: A greenish-gray winter twig re- 
vealing the chambered pith, typical 
of the walnut family, the alternately 
arranged triangular, three-lobed leaf 
scars, the downy side buds with the 
elongated terminal bud, and _ the 
raised downy pad or “eyebrow” be- 
tween the leaf scar and the bud. These 
are all characteristic of the butternut. 
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PRIORITIES IN FOREST RECREATION 


(Continued from page 13) 


this principle which I am advocating might be worked is to 
be found where the heroic summits of the Great Smoky 
Mountains rise, for the most part, in undeveloped grandeur. 
Today, it is still possible for the hiker or the equestrian to 
bury himself in the splendid forests of this mountain range. 
He can still receive the unrivaled thrill of the primitive and 
the exhilaration of life in the grandest environment a human 
being can know. 

It has been proposed, however, to cut a sixty-foot opening 
through the forest along three-fifths of this mountain top, 
build up a road bed, pave it with cement, and make believe 
that automobilists may then see without effort, the beauty 
of the primitive. This road is already being built along six 
of the forty miles of the Great Smokies skyline lying south 
of Newfoundland Gap. 

A couple of months ago I climbed Clingman’s Dome, 
looking forward to the great joy of undisturbed nature for 
which this mountain has been famous. Walking along the 
skyline trail, I heard instead the roar of machinery on the 
newly constructed highway just below me and saw the great 
scars which were being made on the mountain. Clingman’s 
Dome and the primitive were simply ruined for me. Return- 
ing to where a gigantic, artificial parking place had exter- 
minated the wild mountain meadow in Newfound Gap, I saw 
papers and the remains of lunches littered all over. There 
were about twenty automobiles parked there, from at least 
a quarter of which radios were blaring forth the latest jazz 
as a substitute for the symphony of the primitive. 

From a forestry standpoint, it seemed obvious that there 
will be considerable windfall among the shallow rooted 
spruce and balsam along the road, due to the sweep which 
the wind will get down this opening in the forest. I also 
anticipate that the drainage which the road will give to the 
naturally moist forest floor above the right-of-way and the 
sudden exposure to sunlight which all the trees will receive, 
is going to upset the moisture balance in this peculiarly 
sensitive forest type and cause heavy mortality. If my sur- 
mise proves true, yet more of the beauty which this road is 
supposed to exhibit will be a delusion. 

Fortunately, the skyline drive in the Great Smokies has 
thus far been authorized for only six miles. I understand 
that the next four miles are among the most beautiful in the 
whole park. From the very nature of automobiling, the 
tourist on a road could not appreciate at all the subtle values 
which make these four miles priceless to the walker. Every- 
thing of the forest would be seen coldly from without, instead 
of intimately and as a part of it, and the appeal to the sense 
of sound, of smell, and of touch would be almost entirely 
lost. A road down the whole southern portion of the Great 


Smokies would give slightly more than an hour of driving 
to the average motorist. Cooped in between the trees, which 
cannot be appreciated except to a very minor extent at forty 
miles an hour, he would not get the pleasure obtainable 
from a road through meadows and farm lands with its more 
distant panoramas. Yet, this invasion of the primitive, 
which would merely give him a short, minor pleasure, would 
be the ruination of the finest area still left to the walker 
and camper in the southeast. 

On the other hand, the Park Service has proposed a very 
well planned loop read around and just outside of the north 
end of the park. This would run from the west end of New- 
found Gap at Gatlinburg to the east end at Cherokee. It 
would give many splendid vistas of the mountains and a 
day’s delightful circuit of the north half of the park which 
the average tourist would enjoy a great deal better than that 
more circumscribed drive down the mountain crest. Fur- 
thermore, it would not ruin that primitiveness which makes 
the summit of the Great Smoky Mountains uniquely glorious 
to the walker. 

There are two worlds in which people may live today. 
The dominant one is the world of the Twentieth Century, 
with its great cities, its network of boulevards, its almost 
instantaneous means of communication, its inescapable 
machinery, and its high-speed, high-tension processes of life. 
It is the world which most of mankind chooses and while 
some of us do not find it enough, we do not have the slightest 
missionary desire to lead others away from it. There is 
ample room in the United States for all those who want this 
world of the Twentieth Century to enjoy it to their hearts 
content, and still leave a few nooks of the second world. 
It only demands a little planning, a little tolerance of a 
different mode of enjoyment, and some suppression of the 
dog-in-the-manger psychology. 

The second world does not date to any century but only 
to the timelessness of the primeval. 

It is an impersonal world in which beauty has come into 
being without the slightest assistance from man. 

It is a subtle world in which great dramas of nature are 
enacted only for those who have the leisure and the patience 
of the primitive. 

It is a delicate world which is irreparably ruined by the 
slightest introduction of artificiality. 

It is a peaceful world in which the most instinctive 
yearnings are at home with environment. 

It is a world which to many of us contains the highest 
values in life. 

It is a world which can and must be preserved. 
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HUGE PURCHASE OF FOREST LANDS APPROVED 


President Provides $10,000,000 More to Expand National Forests in East. 
2,000,000 Acres to be Added, Including Tionesta Tract in Pennsylvania 


LLOCATION of $10,000,000 of Emergency 
Conservation funds to be used for the 
purchase of additional lands for the Na- 

tional Forests in the East was approved by 
President Roosevelt on December 10. This 
will make possible early acquisition of the 
2,053,169 acres approved for purchase by the 
National Forest Reservation Commission on 
November 23—the largest purchase approval 
ever made by the Commission, and involving 
an expenditure of $8,427,663. 

This is the second such allocation of emer- 
gency funds, the first having been made by 
the President on July 21, 1933, when $20,000,- 
000 was provided, making possible the pur- 
chase of 6,953,918 acres of forest land in 
twenty-three states during the past eighteen 
months—as compared with 4,532,698 acres 
purchased during the preceding twenty years. 
The average price authorized for 
payment on the purchases ap- 


In addition to approved purchases in Penn- 
sylvania, 702,611 acres in the southern pine 
region of Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Texas will be 
acquired at a cost of $3,499,837. In Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 588,882 acres 
will be purchased at a cost of $1,567,447. 
Purchases in the Ozarks and Central Missis- 
sippi regions, comprising parts of Arkansas, 
Illinois, Missouri and Oklahoma, will total 
403,114 acres, to cost $1,124,018. The total 
cost for purchases in the Appalachian region, 
amounting to 299,376 acres, is placed at 
$1,714,526. Purchases will be made in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Tennessee, South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Alabama. In Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, 57,269 acres will be pur- 
chased at a cost of $498,077. 


‘ 


Southern Pine: Wambaw Unit, South Car- 
olina 27,935 acres, $616,638; Osceola Unit, 
Florida, 167 acres, $1.046; Ocala Unit, Flor- 
ida, 7,505 acres, $15,296; Appalachicola Unit, 
Florida, 8,040 acres, $20,331; Holly Springs 
Unit, Mississippi, 20,151 acres, $69,221; Bien- 
ville Unit, Mississippi, 69,962 acres, $145.,- 
745; Chickasawhay Unit, Mississippi, 3,583 
acres, $7,987; Leaf River Unit, Mississippi, 
12,611 acres, $22,619; Biloxi Unit, 457 acres, 
$1,092; Homochitto Unit, Mississippi, 22,315 
acres, $104,033; Kisatchie Unit, Louisiana, 
7,333 acres, $10,028; Croatan Unit, North 
Carolina, 50,629 acres, $139,633; Uharie 
Unit, North Carolina, 4,068 acres, $18,327: 
Enoree Unit, South Carolina, 37,818 acres, 
$184,319; Long Cane Unit, South Carolina, 
14,505 acres, $73,978; Angelina Unit, Texas, 
58,454 acres, $102,294; Davy Crockett Unit, 
Texas, 151,140 acres, $1,374,487; 
Sam Houston Unit, Texas, 114,- 





proved since June 9, 1933, is 
$2.80 an acre, while all lands 
acquired prior to that date av- 
eraged $4.58 an acre. 

The latest action of the Presi- 


$527,000 TO FIGHT DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


The American Forestry Association’s fight for the 
American elm bore fruit on December 4 when the Public 


644 acres, $318,876; Sabine Unit, 
Texas, 91,294 acres, $273,882. 
Ozark and Central Mississippi: 
Ouachita Unit, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, 32,708 acres, $84,694; 


dent in allocating emergency Works Administration allocated $527,000 for immediate Ozark Unit, Arkansas, 22,157 
funds for forest acquisition in- use in the battle against the Dutch elm disease. acres, $68,319; Clark Unit, Mis- 
sures the addition of the famous The campaign will be waged in New York, Connecti- souri, 80,109 acres, $167,162; 
Tionesta tract of virgin hemlock cut, and New Jersey, within a radius of fifty antes of the Fristee Unit, Missouri, 56,941 


and hardwood forest, in Pennsy]l- 
vania, to the Allegheny National 
Forest. This tract of 4,131 acres 
will be purchased and retained 
as a Primitive Area for scien- 
tific and educational purposes. 
It holds practically the last sur- 
viving extensive stand of virgin 
hemlock and hardwood forest in 
the East. 

The Tionesta tract is part of 
an area of 17,513 acres which 





zone centers. 


be thrown into the battle. 


metropolitan area of New York City, where the infection 
The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, of the Department of Agriculture, will be 
in charge of the work. 
In addition to this draft upon emergency funds, sev- 
eral companies of the Civilian Conservation Corps will 
Work will center on cutting 
down and destroying trees known to be infected and 
trees in a weakened condition susceptible to the disease. 
For further details turn to the story on page 33. 


acres, $111,807; Cassonada Unit, 
Missouri, 30,220 acres, $66,477; 
Pond Fork Unit, Missouri, 27,- 
961 acres, $50,020; Gardner 
Unit, Missouri, 40,325 acres, 
$108,765; Wappapello Unit, Mis- 
souri, 53,992 acres. $113,381; 
Illini Unit, Illinois, 26,278 acres, 
$191,862; Shawnee Unit, Illinois, 
32,423 acres, $161,527. 

Lake States: Huron Unit, 
Michigan, 9,428 acres, $27,928; 








will be added to the Allegheny 

National Forest at a cost of 

$764,389. In approving the purchase of this 
area of virgin timber which will be maintained 
for scientific purposes, the National Forest 
Reservation Commission embarked upon a 
policy of a broader purchase program which 
may include within the eastern National For- 
ests large tracts of mature and merchantable 
timber rather than to limit so much of its 
purchases to cutover lands. In Texas, where 
415,532 acres will be purchased at a cost of 
$2,069,540, more than 93,000 acres approved 
are more or less mature longleaf pine where 
the Forest Service contemplates the inaugura- 
tion of a plan of sustained yield management 
to tie in with the local communities rather 
than follow the old principle of “cut out and 
get out” with tke resulting “ghost” towns of 
previous lumbering communities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was pointed out, social and eco- 
nomic values extend into all the lands ap- 
proved for purchase. 


A list of the lands approved for purchase, 
their location, acreage and total cost follows: 

New England: White Mountain Unit, New 
Hampshire and Maine, 35,057 acres, $336,- 
377; Green Mountain Unit, Vermont, 22, 212 
acres, $161,699. 

Appalachian: Allegheny Unit, Pennsyl- 
vania, 17,513 acres, $764,389; Monongahela 
Unit, Virginia and West Virginia, 85,066 
acres, $326,031; George Washington Unit, 
Virginia and West Virginia, 29,672 acres, 
$121,481; Cumberland Unit, Kentucky, 50,- 
433 acres, $191,928; Unaka Unit, Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee, 44,234 atres, 
$134,601; Pisgah Unit, North Carolina and 
Tenessee, 1,502 acres, $6,715; Cherokee Unit, 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Georgia, 56,- 
775 acres, $120,440; Nantahala Unit, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 11,- 
290 acres, $36,455; Alabama Unit, Alabama, 
2,891 acres, $12,483. 
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Manistee Unit, Michigan, 32,504 

acres, $77,188; Marquette Unit, 
Michigan 169,764 acres, $258,434; Hiawatha 
Unit, Michigan, 24,416 acres, $57,563; Ottawa 
Unit, Michigan, 47,377 acres, $253,014; Bald- 
win Unit, Michigan, 8,060 acres, $21,587; Cu- 
sino Unit, Michigan, 17,187 acres, $29,587; 
Higgins Lake Unit, Michigan, 1,686 acres, $3,- 
401; Houghton Lake Unit, Michigan, 1,276 
acres, $3,008; Lunden Unit, Michigan, 240 
acres, $720; Macinac Unit, Michigan, 1,432 
acres, $11,248; Muskegon Unit, Michigan, 
160 acres, $3,200; Ogemaw Unit, Michigan, 
160 acres, $388; Argonne Unit, Wisconsin, 
89,569 acres, $293,636; Oconto Unit, Wiscon- 
sin, 47,334 acres, $92,851; Mondeaux Unit, 
Wisconsin, 2,805 acres, $6,831; Flambeau 
Unit, Wisconsin, 1,989 acres, $6,650; Che- 
quamegon Unit, Wisconsin, 14,374 acres, $37,- 
375; Moquah Unit, Wisconsin, 2,320 acres, 
$4,336; Mesaba Unit, 8,818 acres, $18,839; 
Superior Unit, 49,955 acres, $228,463; Chip- 
pewa, Minnesota, 58,028 acres, $130,921. 
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STAY NEAR 
THE CAPITOL 


The convenience of being near the scene 
of congressional activities has made many 
political and business leaders choose 
this delightful hotel. Only two blocks 
from the Capitol and Union Station. 
Homelike Cooking — Moderate Rates 
Chas. L. Hutchinson, Manager 











The 
New York State College 
of Forestry 


+ 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of 
four years are offered in for- 
estry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There 
is also opportunity for grad- 
uate work in several branches 
of forestry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 


The College has ample 
laboratories and classrooms 
in William L. Bray Hall and 
the Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 
acres that serve for demon. 
stration, research and instruc- 
tion in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in. 
struction in wood technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treat- 
ing and a portable sawmill 
are other features of this in- 
stitution. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 
SAMUEL N. Sprinc, Dean 























COMMITTEE OF U. S. CHAMBER FAVORS CENTRALIZED 
LAND USE IN AGRICULTURE 


Centralization in the Department of Agri- 
culture of federal activities having to do 
with the acquisition and administration of 
submarginal lands, the administration of ero- 
sion control projects, and grazing and other 
agricultural activities on the Public Domain 
is recommended by a special Land Policy 
Committee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in a report made to the Cham- 
ber’s directors at their meeting in Washing- 
ton on November 16. 

The report discusses in considerable de- 
tail essential policies which should govern 
in the formulation of a broad land policy 
in the United States and makes specific rec- 
ommendations in respect to such phases of 
the question as land classification, the ad- 
justment of agricultural production to de- 
mand, conservation of soil resources, the 
marginal land problem, forestry, the Public 
Domain, federal reclamation, land settlement 
and colonization, and land use _ planning. 
Action on the report and its recommenda- 
tions will be taken by the Chamber at its 
annual meeting next May. 

While the committee does not deal directly 
with the question of grouping federal activ- 
ities dealing with land administration and 
conservation, its position is clearly that for- 
estry, erosion control, and grazing adminis- 
tration of the Public Domain should be 
grouped together in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Forestry is already in this depart- 
ment, but the committee’s recommendation 
that erosion control and grazing on the 
Public Domain should be in the same de- 
partment unquestionably refers to the Soil 
Erosion Service and the newly created graz- 
ing bureau in the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The committee’s specific recommendation 
in respect to the present divided depart- 
mental authority is as follows: “The adminis- 
tration of a national program of land utiliza- 
tion can be most effective only if central- 
ized in one department of the government. 
The commitee recommends that federal ac- 
quisition and administration of submarginal 


land, administration of erosion control proj- 
ects, and grazing and other agricultural ac- 
tivities on the Public Domain should be cen- 
tralized in the United States Department of 
Agriculture.” 


Bearing further upon the diversified char- 
acter of the federal government’s activities 
in land matters, the committee recommends 
the establishment of a federal land use plan- 
ning agency “to coordinate the activities of 
all federal departments concerned with land 
use and to cooperate with the States, coun- 
ties, and land owners in the solution of their 
land utilization problems.” 


In respect to forestry the report, among 
other things, discusses the issue of whether 
the growing of trees for a national timber 
supply should be done by private enterprise 
or by government, and it supports the posi- 
tion already taken by the Chamber that this 
should be done mainly by private enterprise. 
To that end it recommends that federal and 
state governments should cooperate in mea- 
sures to make it practicable for private indi- 
viduals to engage in commercial forestry. It 
emphasizes as the most important measures 
necessary adequate fire prevention, tax sys- 
tems appropriate to the growing of timber, 
and encouragement of the sustained yield 
principle of forest management. It recom- 
ments specifically that the conservation pro- 
gram now under way by forest industry 
under the Lumber Code should have the 
active support of both federal and _ state 
governments. 


In respect to the large program of federal 
land acquisition for public forests as recom- 
mended by the Forest Service in the Cope- 
land Report, the committee withholds en- 
dorsement, declaring that while the Chamber 
has approved the principle of government ac- 
quisition of forest land, the committee “is 
reluctant to endorse at this time such an 
extensive program as is set forth by the 
Forest Service, particularly in regions where 
conditions are favorable for growing trees 
commercially by private enterprise.” 


LARGER TETON NATIONAL PARK FAVORED 


The Board of Directors of The American 
Forestry Association, at a meeting held in 
Washington December 7, voted favorably on 
the proposal to enlarge the Teton National 
Park in Wyoming. The proposal took definite 
form during the concluding days of the last 
Congress when Senator Carey of Wyoming in- 
troduced a bill designed to accomplish the 
two-fold purpose of preserving the natural 
beauty surrounding the Tetons and to provide 
adequate feed for the southern elk herd dur- 
ing the winter season. The bill contemplated 
adding to the park on its eastern side approxi- 
mately 60,000 acres now in the Teton Na- 
tional Forest and 30,000 acres in the Public 
Domain. The plan of enlargement further 
contemplates inclusion of some 40,000 acres 
which Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., it is un- 
derstood, has offered the Government for park 
use. The lands in question were acquired by 
Mr. Rockefeller with the object of preserving 
and restoring some of the natural beauty of 
the region and of providing suitable areas 
where hay could be raised for the winter 
feeding of elk. 

In view of the fact that the proposed en- 
largement raised the issue of including as a 
feature of the Park the Jackson Lake Reser- 
voir and necessary rights-of-way for commer- 
cial use in transferring logs and _ livestock 
through Jackson Hole, The American For- 


estry Asociation, when the Carey bill was in- 
troduced, requested the Committee on Public 
Lands to withhold action until the proposal 
could be more adequately studied by those 
interested in National Park welfare. During 
the summer a committee of the Association’s 
Board had the question under consideration 
and at the meeting on December 7 submitted 
its report. While endorsing the objectives and 
purposes of the Carey bill the committee felt 
that it involves the principle and possibly the 
precedent of including commercial features in 
National Parks and from that standpoint is 
destructive of National Park ideals and the 
maintenance of National Park standards. The 
committee felt that the purposes sought by 
the bill can be obtained without thus jeopar- 
dizing National Park standards through co- 
ordinating action on the part of federal agen- 
cies now having jurisdiction over the lands 
involved. 

The viewpoint of the committee was not 
shared by a majority of the Board who felt 
that the preservation of the natural scenery 
adjacent to the Tetons can be best assured 
by enlargement of the Park and that the action 
under the circumstances will not form a prec- 
edent destructive to National Park ideals or 
standards. The Board, therefore, passed a 
minute endorsing the objectives and purposes 


of the Carey bill. 
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P.W. A. Funds for Elm Protection 


Responding to public demand that an ag- 
gressive warfare against the Dutch elm disease 
be maintained, the federal government on De- 
cember 4 announced an allocation by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration of $677,000 to be 
used immediately in the effort to save the 
American elm. The amount allocated, how- 
ever, is necessarily reduced so far as working 
funds are concerned by $150,000, due to the 
fact that the appropriation act passed by the 
last Congress provided that in the event emer- 
gency funds were later made available, the 
regular appropriation would be a debit against 
them. Accordingly, the net amount now avail- 
able for resumption of control and eradication 
work, which was suspended early in the fall 
because of exhaustion of regular funds, is 


$527,000. 


As this issue goes to press the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine was mar- 
shaling its forces to take up again the fight on 
the Dutch elm disease. In the infected zone 
embracing 4,500 square miles surrounding 
New York City the immediate work contem- 
plated is removal of some 1,300 trees definitely 
known to be infected with the disease. At the 
same time, work is being started to remove 
some 50,000 dead, dying, or seriously weakened 
elms which are considered disease carriers. 
Destruction of these dead and weakened trees, 
authorities believe, is necessary in order to re- 
move a serious source of infection and spread. 


More than 2,000 men including workers on 
relief funds and several hundred C.C.C. men 
will be employed in cutting and destroying the 
infected and suspected elm trees during the 
winter and early spring, according to L. H. 
Worthley, in charge of the work with head- 
quarters at White Plains, New York. Much 
of the work in municipalities and along high- 
ways carrying heavy traffic will be done by the 
municipal authorities and commercial tree men 
who are equipped to let the heavy limbs down 


with ropes at least risk to property and traffic. - 


The C.C.C. workers will be employed in 
wooded areas and in the rural districts. Simi- 
lar infected trees removed during the past 
year have cost about one dollar a diameter 
inch, or an average of eleven dollars for each 
elm tree removed and destroyed. 


The half million dollars now available is not 
expected to complete control of the disease or 
effect full safety for the elms. At least a mil- 
lion dollars more will be needed in the early 
spring and additional sums must be called for 
as the progress of the disease under American 
conditions reveals itself. 


The present allotment brings the total Fed- 
eral and State appropriation made since July, 
1932, for the eradication of the disease to $1,- 
278,500, of which all but $247,500 has come 
from the federal government. To cooperate 
with federal efforts New York State has appro- 
priated $172,500 for control and $30,000 for re- 
search; New Jersey, $30,000; and Connecticut, 
$15,000. With this money, scouting has been 
carried on throughout the northeastern and 
central states, research has been conducted, 
plans developed for carrying on the campaign, 
and some 7,000 elm trees destroyed as of No- 
vember 30. 





400,000 Under Lumber Code 


A total of 400,000 persons are now em- 
ployed in the lumber and timber products 
industries, according to an estimate based on 
reports to the Lumber Code Authority’s ad- 
ministrative agencies from 5,000 plants, ac- 
counting for over one-half of the production 
compared with estimated total production. 

The total payroll is estimated at over $27,- 
000,000 a month, with workers subject to max- 
imum hours under the Lumber Code averag- 
ing thirty to thirty-four hours per week. 


Transforms the THUNDERING HERD into 
CONTROLLED ACTION ... 


ELECTRIC BLASTING converts 
” the tremendous horsepower 
An) Ne p force of explosives into 
Pie CONTROLLED 
ENERGY 










<a)” 


Electric blasting insures unques- 
tioned mastery of timing. Electric 
blasting makes possible the simul- 
taneous firing of many charges. It 
—— testing of caps and circuits 
fore, during and after loading. 


For Forest and Conservation 
work, control in the explosives : 
operation is highly essential. Not only 
does this apply to safety; it applies to 
getting the job done right. 


For electric blasting, Atlas Accordion Fold 
Electric Blasting Caps offer increased 
safety and convenience. Atlas provides the 
original and pee accordion fold method 


of individually packaging blasting caps—and thus gives the user the last 
word in efficient blasting methods. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address—Atpowco 
Everything for Blasting 
OFFICES 


Allentown, Pa. New Orleans, La. 


oplin, Mo. 
ansas City, Mo. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon Spokane, Wash. 
Butte, Mont. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt LakeCity,Utah St. Louis, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Oklahoma San Francisco, Tamaqua, Pa. 
Houghton, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Grow Trees from 


Seed Yourself 


Sow this fall about %-inch deep just before ground 
freezes up in a protected part of garden or cold frame— 
or later if you protect ground against frost by covering 
it, THAT IS ALL. 

The following varieties are available in 25c Packets 

(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 
Colorado White Fir 
White Spruce 





Austrian Pine 
Corsican Pine 


Engelman Spruce Red Pine 
Norway Spruce Yellow Pine 
Black Spruce Pitch Pine 
Colorado Blue Spruce White Pine 
Oriental Spruce Scots Pine 


Canary Island Pine ’ 
Swiss Mt. Pine 


HERBST BROTHERS. INC. 
92 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Himalayan Pine 
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NURSERIES 








Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE:-:SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust, Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 








Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A-15, Fryeburg, Maine 





—Young Aristocrats— 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and 
shrubs about 12 inches high at amazing- 
ly low prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias, Japan Maples, Franklinia tree, 
etc. Balled and burlapped; can be shipped 
in fall or early spring. Write for list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street, New York City 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Sudbury, Shelburne Falls and Colrain, Mass 
EVERGREENS AND PERENNIALS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
89 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eght-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervsion. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 


























PLANNED USE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
IS PROPOSED 


National Resources Board Recommends Gigantic Program of Long-Range 
Handling of Nation’s Lands, Forests, Waters and Minerals 


Holding that the natural resources of Amer- 
ica are the heritage of the whole nation, 
President Roosevelt’s National Resources 
Board, in a report made public December 17, 
recommends an unprecedented program of 
long-range national planning for the conserva- 
tion and use of the country’s resources. “This 
is the first attempt in our national history,” 
the Board states in its letter of transmittal, 
“to inventory our national assets and the 
problems related thereto.” The outstanding 
recommendation of the Board is for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent agency to chart and 
direct on a scientific basis the nation’s treat- 
ment of its natural resources. 

The federal machinery proposed to carry 
out such a program is: 

(1) The creation under the Board of a per- 
manent land planning section and a perma- 
nent water planning section. The function 
of the former would be to serve as a clearing 
house for all projects involving purchase of 
lands by federal agencies and to recommend 
and advise in respect to bureau jurisdiction 
over lands, coordination of land management 
policies and research projects. An advisory 
committee to the land planning section would 
be provided and would consist of representa- 
tives of the federal bureaus concerned with 
land problems. The functions of the water 
planning section would be to develop con- 
structive programs for the use of the country’s 
water resources in the public interest, to in- 
vestigate water policies and to initiate re- 
searches to provide water use data. 

(2) The establishment of a permanent Pub- 
lic Works Administration to prepare a six 
year budget of constructive or longer-range 
program of public works, revised annually, 
for submission through a public works com- 
mittee to the President and the Congress. 
Its further function would be to negotiate 
with local, state and regional authorities and 
to determine lump sum allocations among 
federal, state and local agencies. Under it 
would be a series of advisory planning com- 
mittees for the continuous study of public 
works projects. 

(3) The establishment of a national plan- 
ning board consisting of five members ap- 
pointed by the President to serve as a general 
staff for the Chief Executive. The functions 
of the Board would be advisory rather than 
executive, and it would be responsible for 
proper coordination of all planning policies 
within the Federal Government and as be- 
tween the Government, the states and local 
agencies. 

The Board’s report embraces many pages 
and presents a critical analysis and discussion 
of the country’s natural resources and prob- 
lems relating thereto. It represents many 
months’ work of practically every federal 
agency having to do with the organic and in- 
organic resources of the country. Released 
just as this issue of AMERICAN ForRESTs goes 
to press, time permits only a summary of the 
Board’s more outstanding findings and _ rec- 
ommendations. More exhaustive comment on 
the stupendous proposal will be made in the 
next issue and in subsequent issues as differ- 
ent phases of the plan are presented to Con- 
gress. 

The program of the 
through would: 


“1. Provide for the systematic development 
of our water resources for purposes of sanita- 
tion, power, industrial uses, transportation, 


Board if 


carried 


recreation, domestic consumption, and other 
collateral uses on a far higher level than ever 
before. 

“2. Remove the recurring menace of great 
floods and vast losses to persons and property. 

“3. End the heavy losses of soil caused by 
uncontrolled erosion. 

“4. Eliminate the use of land incapable of 
affording a minimum standard of living, de- 
velop agricultural production on the most 
suitable soils only, and aid in raising the 
standards of living in many agricultural re- 
gions. 

“5. End the wasteful use of our mineral 
resources and substitute a national policy of 
mineral conservation. 

“6. Make available large areas of land for 
purposes of popular recreation. 

“7, Assemble basic data in regard to map- 
ping, public finance, and population, neces- 
sary for national planning. 

“8. Avoid the extravagance caused by fail- 
ure to coordinate public works—Federal, State, 
and local; bring about better programming 
of socially useful public works; prepare pub- 
lic works projects suitable, if desired, for use 
in emergency situations. 

“9. Provide for continuous long-range 
planning of land, water, and mineral re- 
sources in relation to each other and to the 
larger background of the social and economic 
life in which they are set.” 

Under long-range land management, the 
Board recommends among other things con- 
tinued retirement of submarginal lands at a 
rate of about five million acres a year for the 
next fifteen years, additions to national and 
state forests, parks and wildlife refuges, en- 
largement of Indian reservations, blocking up 
of delinquent tax areas in cooperation with 
states, repeal of the homestead and selection 
laws, classification of lands for use by federal 
agencies in cooperation with the states and 
zoning of land areas by states and counties. 

Forestry 

There is ample land, the Board states, to 
meet the timber requirements of the nation, 
but the present trouble is that much of this 
land is either wrecked or on its way to de- 
struction. “The essential need, therefore,” the 
report asserts, “is for forest policies that will 
put our available forest areas in condition to 
provide the various benefits which forests 
should contribute to national well-being.” 
Specific recommendations are: 


(a) That the Federal Government and the 
states take over through tax delinquency or 
otherwise in public ownership “such wrecked 
or other areas as are clearly unsuited for pri- 
vate ownership, either because they hold out 
no promise or profit when managed in accord- 
ance with the principle of sustained yield, or 
because there are associated with them social 
values which cannot be possibly entrusted to 
the custody of private interests. 

(b) More scientific readjustment of tax 
burdens on forest lands. 

(c) Public loans to private forest industries 
at low interest rates conditioned on the prac- 
tice of sustained yield management and rea- 
sonable safeguard of public interest. 

(d) Public aid in the protection of forests 
from fire, insects and disease. 

(e) Public regulation of timber cutting on 
private land “provided that industrial self- 
government proves unavailing to realize these 
objectives.” 


(f{) Public acquisition or exchange of forest 
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land and timber to aid private owners in 
liquidating part of their holdings. 

(g) Reduction of the excessive volume of 
timber going to market particularly on the 
Pacific Coast. 

(h) Federal aid to states in the distribu- 
tion of forest planting stock to farmers. 

In respect to forest industry, the Board 
states, “in so far as possible we should rely 
on industrial self-regulation for the develop- 
ment of sound forest management on pri- 
vately owned lands adapted to such manage- 
ment. It seems probable, however, that a 
certain amount of collaboration by the federal 
and state governments with the administration 
of the industry will be requisite in order to 
bring non-conforming owners into line.” To 
this end the Board proposes: Cooperation of 
the Federal Government and the states with 
the administration of the industry in maintain- 
ing adequate technical forces to review man- 
agement plans developed by forest owners, to 
inspect woods operations and production rec- 
ords and to advise as to forest practices; ample 
penalties for violations enforceable under the 
police powers of the states or by a combina- 
tion of state and federal action; management 
of small holdings, farm woodlands, etc., to be 
integrated with a general program of planned 
land use through such public provisions as 
are recommended in this report for conserva- 
tion of soil or farm lands. 

Wildlife 

Declaring that the principal need for special- 
ized wildlife areas is for bird refuges where 
the birds may rest and breed undisturbed by 
man, the Board supports further extension of 
the system of public wildlife refuges both for 
waterfowl and for upland game. It further 
emphasizes that game policies of the federal 
agencies should be more closely integrated 
and that these policies in turn should be more 
adequately coordinated with those of the 
states. 

Public Grazing Ranges 

Condemning the laissez faire policy of the 
Federal Government in respect to use of the 
Public Domain, the Board recommends that 
the provisions of the Taylor Act be extended 
to include such parts of the unreserved Public 
Domain as may be primarily used for grazing 
and that the grazing policies of the Forest 
Service and the Grazing Administration be 
coordinated. It further recommends that ad- 
vantage be taken of the exchange provisions 
of the Taylor Act to block up districts in 
public ownership. Policies should be formu- 
lated, it declares, in cooperation with the 
states for federal and state aid in areas 
where assessments are reduced or lands with- 
drawn from taxation due to development of 
extensive grazing operations. 

Soil Erosion 

One of the most acute problems of agricul- 
tural land use, the Board points out, is soil 
depletion. “A careful estimate made for the 
Land Report, the Board states, indicates that 
on our crop and pasture land there is an aver- 
age annual loss of 322,000,000 tons of organic 
matter and a net loss of 222,000,000 tons. * * * 
It is estimated that usefulness for farming of 
35,000,000 acres has been completely de- 
stroyed, that the top soil has been nearly or 
quite removed from an additional 125,000,000 
acres and that another 100,000,000 acres are 
starting in that direction.” To adequately deal 
with the problem the Board recommends that 
erosion control policies aim at the establish- 
ment of control measures on all of the more 
seriously eroded areas in ten years and effec- 
tive checking ir twenty years. State coopera- 
tion should be secured through enactment of 
regulatory legislation and active work by 
appropriate state agencies. As a further aid 
it recommends that farm-mortgage credit and 


production-adjustment programs of the Fed- 
eral Government be related to erosion control 
activities and conditions. 
Recreation 

Asserting a rapidly growing need for out- 
door recreation due to increasing leisure, the 
Board asserts that adequate opportunity for 
outdoor recreation is one of the most impor- 
tant forms of defense against anti-social influ- 
ences. It would make it a function of the 
National Planning Board to aid in integrating 
plans of different agencies, both federal and lo- 
cal, in developing adequate forms and opportu- 
nities for wholesome recreation. It stresses the 
need of expanding municipal, county and state 
parks. Present state, municipal and county 
park systems, it suggests, should be increased 
from 3,800,000 to 10,000,000 acres. In respect 
to federal lands embracing the Public Domain 
and the National Forests and Parks, the Board 
points out that they offer a vast potential asset 
in the recreational system, but that in most 
instances recreation is subordinate to other 
major uses. It suggests certain additions to 
the National Park system by transfer from 
other federal administrative agencies and in- 
creases in both National Parks and Forests 
in the eastern part of the United States. 


Water Resources 


In planning for water the country must take 
a long view and think in terms of conservation 
as well as in terms of current use, the Board 
declares. The general objectives set up for 
the Water Planning Committee are to develop 
more productive uses of water resources—pow- 
er, water supply, navigation, irrigation, recrea- 
tion—to eliminate, modify or neutralize harm- 
ful influences of water, such as floods and 
erosion, and to eliminate or modify pollution 
and waste through run-off and drainage. 





ee - photograph records an unusual in- 
cident during the 59th Annual Meeting 
of The American Forestry Association, 
held at the headquarters of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA), Knoxville, October 
17-20, 1934. 

The spectacular axe-man, Paul Criss, is 
demonstrating the possible keenness of a 
“Kelly Perfect” Axe. The photograph was 
taken at TVA, Camp 16. 


That it was an interesting event is shown 


3. and it didn’t burt a bit!” 
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Overcoats 
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Heavy Reefers 
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Jackets Caps 
Shirts Puttees 
Hats Sweaters 
Ties Raincoats 


Made-to-Measure and Ready-Made 
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Write for Sample Fabrics, Prices, and 
Complete Information. No obligation! 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 
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A FOREST SAVED .. 
1S A FOREST RAISED 














by the attention and evident amusement 
of the audience. The “Shavee” is the Secre- 
tary of the Great Smoky Mountain Hiking 
Association and the boys would not have 
been so complacent had they thought their 
pal was in danger. The result was a safe, 
easy, smooth shave; after which Paul 
showed the boys some expert chopping. 
Of course, Axes are not going to replace 


razors, but this again demonstrates the fine 
quality of Kelly Axes. 


Manufactured by 


The AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO., Cleveland, O. 


(Any Hardware Dealer Can Supply) 
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Less Than 200 Copies Left 


of the Book cAmericans are Reading 


YOUTH 
REBUILDS 


Stories From the C. C. C. 





9 


A triumphant response of American 
youth to a fighting chance to rebuild 
themselves . . . A book of personal 
experiences, written by thirty-seven 
enrolled members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and edited by 
Ovid Butler, Editor of American 
Forests. 
7 


ORDER NOW 
PRICE $2 


“This collection of stories 
has no analogue in written 
records . . . well worth the 
reading of any American in- 
terested in the national situa- 
tion, while psychologists, 
psychiatrists and social work- 
ers are likely to find in its 
pages practical suggestions 
worth their attention.” 

—The New York Times. 
7 

“A part of the social his- 
tory of the present period. 
. . » No one reading this col- 
lection of stories can doubt 
that they reflect a general 
spirit of reborn hope and re- 
covery from bitterness.” 

—The Washington Star. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1713 K STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CONSERVATION UNDER LUMBER CODE REVIEWED 


The Joint Committee of the Forest Conser- 
vation Conference, which last winter formu- 
lated the program of conservation to be car- 
ried out as a part of the Code of Fair Compe- 
tition of the Lumber Industry, met in Wash- 
ington November 26 to take stock of the prog- 
ress made to date and to consider action neces- 
sary to make the program more fully operative. 
Those in attendance at the meeting included 
D. T. Mason and John B. Woods of the Lum- 
ber Code Authority, E. H. Clapp, B. F. Heintz- 
leman and B. P. Kirkland of the Forest Serv- 
ice, Wilson Compton of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Ovid Butler and 
G. H. Collingwood of The American Forestry 
Association, A. G. T. Moore and A. E. Wack- 
erman of the Southern Pine Association, 
Franklin Reed of the Society of American 
Foresters, Ed. R. Linn of the Southern Hard- 
wood Association, F. M. Ducker of the North- 
ern Hemlock and Hardwood Association, W. 
G. Howard of the Association of State For- 
esters, Ward Shepard of the Indian Service 
and A. B. Recknagel of the Northeastern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr. Mason, Chairman of the Committee, 
opened the meeting with a review of condi- 
tions with which the Lumber Code Authority 
had been confronted in making its part of 
the conservation program operative. He re- 
ferred particularly to the confusion which de- 
veloped shortly after the rules of forest prac- 
tice became effective, because of inability of 
the Code Authority to maintain price control 
in the absence of enforcement machinery by 
the N.R.A. During the summer, he stated, 
the situation became so bad as to threaten the 
existence of the whole Lumber Code. Al- 
though these conditions have been improved 
this fall by prosecution of code violators by 
the Government, there are a number of ad- 
verse decisions being carried to the higher 
courts which make the future of the price 
structure of the Code uncertain. In addition, 
one division of the industry is opposing price 
control and will be heard by the N.R.A. on 
December 11. Mr. Mason expressed confidence 
that the difficulties which have beset the Lum- 
ber Code will be conquered and that the Code 
will remain effective. Because of the constant 
pressure of problems that threaten the exis- 
tence of the Code, he stated that forestry has 
necessarily had to be subordinate to other 
provisions but that in spite of all difficulties 
real progress has been made under the con- 
servation article. 

John B. Woods, Secretary of the Committee, 
summarized briefly what the various divisions 
of the lumber industry have done in organiz- 
ing their conservation work. The rules of 
forest practice applicable to all private oper- 
ators coming under the Code became effective 
June 1 last and at the present time there are 
twenty-two technical foresters employed by 
the ten divisions of the industry. Three fac- 
tors, he said, have delayed work in certain 
divisions: namely, lack of funds due to delay 
by the N.R.A. in approving forestry budgets, 
to the general critical situation of the Code 
and to delay on the part of the N.R.A. in 
bringing operators of pulpwood and other 
related forest industries in line with conser- 
vation practice. These factors have retarded 
the employment of technical men in all divi- 
sions east of the Rocky Mountains. The last 
mentioned factor has complicated the situa- 
tion, particularly in the northeast, where pulp 
and mine operators constitute a large volume 
of the forest output. Failure to apply conser- 
vation practice to pulpwood and mine timber 
operations has so complicated the situation 


that it has seriously handicapped the appli- 
cation of forest practice rules in that territory. 
Nevertheless the northeastern division is at- 
tempting to go forward and has employed a 
forester, Mr. Robert Moore, formerly of the 
Forest Extension Division, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Mr. Woods reported that great progress has 
been made along the lines of fire protection, 
cutting so as to encourage restocking and the 
blocking up of sustained yield units. Fire 
protection measures by the industry, he said, 
have gone beyond the ‘requirements of state 
law and many small operators for the first 
time are realizing their responsibilities. As 
regards sustained yield operations, Mr. Woods 
stated that nine companies, representing ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 acres of land, have 
qualified under the special recognition afforded 
by the Code. In addition, four applications 
are pending which involve approximately two 
million acres. Studies during the summer, it 
was brought out, have revealed quite a num- 
ber of other lumbermen whose operations 
really are on a sustained yield basis although 
they have said nothing about it and have made 
no application for sustained yield certifica- 
tion under the Code. In concluding his sum- 
mary, Mr. Woods said that the administration 
of forest practice rules is going forward in a 
manner which when regarded in the light of 
manifest difficulties should be considered sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. Heintzleman, representative of the For- 
est Service in the forest practice work, re- 
ported there are now seventeen forest service 
officers working in connection with the con- 
servation article of the Code and that it is 
the plan of the Service to enlarge this force 
to thirty-one men in order to provide adequate 
cooperation to all Lumber Code Divisions. 
He outlined their work as first, to inspect 
operations as representatives of the Forester 
so as to be able to report upon the extent and 
degree of compliance; and second, to co- 
operate with industry in field investigations 
of forestry problems, the testing of forest 
practice, public relations and sustained yield 
investigations. 


Mr. Linn of the Appalachian and Southern 
Hardwood Agency told the meeting that he 
had just completed a swing around his terri- 
tory and that he was impressed by the very 
large number of operators under their juris- 
diction who are observing fire and cutting 
regulations that equal or exceed the require- 
ments of the forest practice rules. Mr. Reck- 
nagel reported that the Northeastern Division 
Agency has had many difficulties and are just 
now getting started. These difficulties arise 
out of the unfair situation with which persons 
under the Lumber Code are confronted in 
trying to carry on in competing with oper- 
ators in the same region who are not under 
any code and therefore not subject to the 
wage and hour provisions of the forest prac- 
tice rules. He urged early approval of the 
President’s amendment to bring other forest- 
using industries under the Lumber Code. 


In the southern pine region Mr. Moore re- 
ported that the number of operators observ- 
ing the conservation code is much greater 
than is generally known. The Southern Pine 
Agency has recently added two foresters to 
its staff and is developing its forest practice 
work as rapidly as conditions and facilities 
permit. 

Mr. Clapp of the Forest Service summarized 
the status of public cooperation, stating that 
enactment of the legislative program will 
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help crystallize public action. While the 
public program as formulated last winter 
failed to receive approval by the President, 
Mr. Clapp stated that considerable progress 
has been made along some of the lines con- 
templated. As regards public acquisition of 
lands he stated that during the past year fed- 
eral purchases for National Forest areas are 
fifty per cent greater than all previous pur- 
chases. He emphasized the work of the C.C.C 
camps in fire protection on private lands, stat- 
ing that it had exceeded that on National 
Forests. The forest survey, he reported, had 
been speeded up three or four times and work 
in some fields of research has been broadened. 
Study of the problem of forest credits by Mr. 
Kirkland, he reported, had had to be inter- 
rupted, but has been recently resumed and 
should be completed on January 10. The 
report on forest taxation will likewise soon be 
available. He also stated that a forest ac- 
quisition policy is now in process of develop- 
ment in the Forest Service. 


Upon the suggestion of Mr. Shepard of 
the Indian Service, a publicity committee to 
keep the public more informed as to the 
progress of the program was appointed, with 
Ovid Butler, Secretary of the American For- 
estry Association, as Chairman. Dr. Wilson 
Compton, Secretary-Manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, urged 
that proposed legislation be brought into focus 
as quickly as possible. The Code, he declared, 
must be made to work; it is a two-party affair 
in which public cooperation is essential. He 
referred to a small but vocal minority who 
are already crying that conservation under 
the Code is a failure, but he declared “there 
is also an industry group that feels that public 
cooperation has failed and neither of these 
elements reflects the actual situation.” He 
declared that he has been assured that Sec- 
retary Wallace desires to see a general bill 
enacted containing all provisions for legisla- 
tion and administration and is ready to push 
such a measure as soon as it is placed before 
him. 

Revision of the bill formulated last spring 
to carry out the public measures inherent in 
the Code program of conservation is under- 
way, and it is the plan of the Committee to 
have it in shape for submission to Congress 
when that body meets early in January. 


Biological Survey to Administer 
Wichita Forest Game Preserve 


On July 1, 1935, the administration of the 
Wichita National Forest and Game Preserve, 
in Oklahoma, will come under the supervision 
of the Biological Survey in order to provide 
a laboratory within which there may be wild- 
life research under field conditions. 


Located near Cache, this 61,000 acre tract 
was first established as a National Forest by 
President McKinley in 1901, and was made a 
National Game Preserve in June, 1905, by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Since that 
time, its resources have been developed under 
Forest Service administration. To perpetu- 
ate the foundation stock of the western 
range-livestock business, and as a memorial to 
the late Senator John B. Kendrick, of Wyo- 
ming, sponsor of the enterprise, a herd of 
ninety-nine longhorn cattle has been developed 
from twenty-seven head purchased in 1927. 
More than 200,000 recreationists, who use the 
area each year, have watched the growth of a 
buffalo herd which now numbers more than 
300 head, of an elk herd which has increased 
to more than 325 head, of deer which, under 
protection, have reached some 450 head, and 
of wild turkeys which have multiplied from 
a few head to more than a thousand. 


It is this wildlife development which has 
helped make the Wichita area so valuable as a 
wildlife field laboratory. Here the Biological 
Survey will have opportunity to continue and 
amplify its wildlife research under natural 
conditions; to add to its knowledge, gained 
over many years, of the life and feeding habits, 
diseases and parasites, of big game; to work 
out and apply methods for determining the 
carrying capacities of game ranges and for 
eliminating damage done to those ranges by 
rodents and erosion. 





Duck Stamps May Reach a Million 


The Migratory Waterfowl Hunting Stamp, 
better known as the “Duck Stamp,” returned 
$356,000 up to November 30th, to the Post 
Office Department for transfer to the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey for the 
purchase and maintenance of waterfowl ref- 
uges. The stamps are still selling and accord- 
ing to the American Game Association, the 


~ total sales for this shooting season will reach 


somewhere between $750,000 and $1,000,000. 


No one knows how many waterfowl hunters 
there are in the United States, but the number 
of purchasers of the duck stamps will give 
one a fair idea. When the seasons in all of 
the states will have closed officials of the gov- 
ernment will be able to determine approxi- 
mately the proportion of waterfowl hunters 
to upland game hunters. Guesses, based upon 
personal observation by veteran hunters, hold 
that not more than one out of seven hunters 
hunt migratory waterfowl. 

Present sales indicate that nearly a million 
duck stamps will be sold. They cost $1 each 
and must be had in addition to state hunting 
licenses. An unexpected source of revenue 
has been the purchasing of this unique stamp 
by stamp collectors. It is the first stamp ever 
issued by the post office for such a purpose. 
Collectors have been buying an appreciable 
number of them. 
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Classified Ads 


Advertisements from reputable individuals and con- 
cerns will be inserted under this head at the rate 
of 10c a word per insertion, cash with order. Dis- 
play rates on application. No advertisement will 
be inserted for less than $1.00. Abbreviations, 
initials and letters will be counted as words. Name 
and address must be given, as advertisements will 
not be inserted in this section with only a _ box 
number. Address all orders to Classified Advertis- 
ing Department, AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine, 
1713 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











a 4 Attract Wild Ducks & Fish 

with Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 

Duck Potato and 30 others 
described in free literature. Write for low 
prices. Many years of experience. 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 








Nursery Stock 
RARE HARDY AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS, 


Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japanese 
Maples. Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog- 
woods, 5 to 75 cents each, send for list. Alanwold 
Nursery, Neshaminy, Bucks Co., Penna. 











| of the 
District of Columbia 
A handy pocket-size book of 64 
Pages, containing illustrations and the 
distinguishing characteristics of 68 of 
the more common forest trees of the 
United States. Also gives both the 
common and scientific names. 
Over 8,000 copies have been sold. 
30 Cents, Postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
| ASSOCIATION 
1713 K St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 











President Reserves 22,000 Acres 
Adjoining Harney National Forest 


President Roosevelt, by Executive Order, 
has withdrawn from entry under the public 
land laws tracts aggregating approximately 
22,000 acres in Fall River County, South Da- 
kota, pending determination as to the advisa- 
bility of including these lands in the Harney 
National Forest. They form portions of an 
87,200-acre area lying along the southern 
boundary of that National Forest. 

Although title to approximately _ three- 
fourths of the area has passed from the gov- 
ernment, nevertheless it is found that approxi- 
mately 25,000 acres have been forfeited to 
Fall River County for non-payment of taxes 
and that about 16,000 acres are now tax de- 
linquent. This indicates that the lands have 
a low value for any agricultural use. About 
55,000 acres of the entire tract contain timber 
stands varying in amounts. Some of the com- 
mercial timber has been removed. It is esti- 
mated at the present time, however, that there 
is approximately 80,000,000 board feet of 
timber within the area. 


Government Acquires Mattamuskeet 
Mattamuskeet Lake, a 50,000-acre tract in 
eastern North Carolina, and one of the great- 
est goose, swan and duck wintering grounds 
along the Atlantic Coast, has been purchased 
by the United States Biological Survey as a 
concentration ground for wildlife. 

Most of the area will be set aside as an in- 
violate refuge, but the remainder will be open 
to hunting under supervision of the Biological 
Survey and the North Carolina Department of 
Conservation. A maximum of 60 hunters may be 
accommodated daily. Under forest management. 

During the past year, the owners of Matta- 
muskeet endeavored to obtain $12,000,000 from 
the Public Works Administration to drain the 
lake for farming purposes and to establish a 
number of model homesteads. Conservation 
organizations immediately launched a cam- 
paign against such a proposal. 





INVESTIGATE 
The 


ADVANTAGES 


of the 





FIRE 
PUMP 


The Pump that Foresters 
and men whose business 


is fighting fires endorse 


as THE BEST. 
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+ Book Reviews * 

5 + 

Witp Friowers, by Homer D. House. Pub- 


lished by The Macmillan Company, New 

York City. 362 pages and 364 full color 

illustrations. Price $7.50. 

Seldom have beauty and technical accuracy 
been so happily combined as in Witp FLow- 
ers, by New York’s State Botanist, Dr. Homer 
D. House. The price brings it within reach 
of many who wish an authoritative and 
easily used book combining accurate descrip- 
tions with truly artistic life size color photo- 
graphs of the common wild flowers. 

In submitting the book to the reading pub- 
lic, Dr. House writes,—‘The present volume 
is offered, with its wealth of color and form, 
scarcely approaching the beauty of the grow- 
ing and living plants depicted, with the hope 
that the interest which it may stimulate in 
our native and naturalized flowers will be- 
come a potent force for their preservation 
and _ protection.” 

Searcely anything short of the woods in 
spring could be more stimulating to an inter- 
est in wild flowers than this beautiful hook. 

—G. H. C. 
Tue Nature Lover’s Knapsack, Edited by 

Edwin Osgood Grover. Published by Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company, New York City. 304 

pages. Price $2.50. 

As indicated by the title, this book contains 
a collection of verse that will appeal to the 
lover of the open road. It contains 250 poems 
by 150 different authors, and covers both 
American and English poetry. The poems are 
grouped under such headings as “Traveller's 
Joy,” “Sky-Born Music,” “Green Things 
Growing,” and “The Call of the Sea,” and 
while many old friends will be found through- 
out the book, it is also rich in contemporary 
poetry. 

Tuck it in your knapsack when you start 
off on a week-end jaunt, or read it to your- 
self and your friends on a winter evening by 
an open fire; its charm will hold you on any 
occasion.—M. C. H. 





FLorA OF THE PRAIRIES AND PLAIns oF CEN- 
TRAL NortH America, by Dr. Per Axel 
Rydberg. Published by the New York Bo- 
tanical Gardens, New York City. 969 pages 
with numerous line drawings. Price $5.50. 


“Flora of the Prairies and Plains of Central 
North America,” published after the death of 
Dr. Rydberg on July 25, 1931, gives a detailed 
and authoritative description of the plants na- 
tive to the states of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and North Dakota 
together with southern Manitoba and south- 
eastern Saskatchewan. As stated in the preface 
by the editor, Dr. Marshall A. Howe, of the 
New York Botanical Gardens, “It includes 
also most of the species occurring in the 
prairie regions of Illinois, southern Wisconsin 
and northern Missouri and on the plains of 
eastern Colorado, eastern Montana and south- 
ern Saskatchewan.” In covering these prairie 
states this book is unique among all others 


Complete Information on the INDIAN 

FIRE PUMP with Prices and _ Illus- 

trated Folders Awaits Your Request. 
Write Today! 


previously published—G. H. C. 
THE YELLOwsTONE Nature Book, by M. P. 
Skinner. Published by A. C. McClurg & 
Company, Chicago. 221 pages, illustrated. 

Price $1.25. 

In this book Mr. Skinner, who is Field Nat- 
uralist for the Roosevelt Wildlife Forest Ex- 
periment Station, gives the complete, authentic 
story of the geysers and hot springs of Yel- 
lowstone.—M. C. H. 
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Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 1713 K 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C., will be 
Answered in this Column.....A_ self- 
Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


i . + 


Quest1IoN: Where may one best see large 
herds of buffalo under fairly natural condi- 
tions?—E. B., New Jersey. 

Answer: The Biological Survey reports that 
the principal herds of Bison are in Yellow- 
stone National Park, and on the National Bi- 
son Range at Moiese, Montana. There is also 
a herd on the Wichita National Forest and a 
few animals in the vicinity of House Rock, 
Arizona, and on other reservations. There area 
few private herds including one in the vicinity 
of Pierre, South Dakota. The Biological Sur- 
vey also maintains a small herd in Alaska. 
The principal herds of Bison in Canada are 
located at Wainwright and on the Wood Buf- 
falo Park, north and west from Lake Atha- 
baska. - 

Question: What is the total weight of one 
of the Big Trees of California?—H. T., New 
York. 

Answer: Measurements of the General 
Grant Tree in the General Grant National 
Park as prepared by the National Park Serv- - 
ice show this tree to stand 266.6 feet high, 
with diameters of 21.8 feet on one axis and 
26.8 feet on the other axis at ten feet from 
the ground. According to figures of their 
engineers, the total volume of the main stem 
exclusive of side branches, foliage and bark 
is 43,767 cubic feet. Assuming the green 
weight of the wood to be fifty-five pounds a 
cubic foot, comparable to that of redwood, the 
total weight of the main body of the tree is 
2,407,185 pounds. Were the branches, foliage, 
bark and roots included, the total weight 
would appreuinate 2 3,000,000 pounds. 

QUESTION: What constitutes full maturity of 
a stand of timber?—G. D. B., Michigan. 

Answer: This may be answered from sev- 
eral points of view. Practically speaking, how- 
ever, maturity of a commercial forest is a 
financial matter. The costs of holding timber 
land mount so rapidly that cutting may be 
financially justified before the trees have at- 
tained their greatest size, while they are still 
growing and while the ommgage value is only 
moderate. - 

Question: Publications from the Forest 
Service, The American Forestry Association 
and other sources refer to black oak and 
yellow oak as the same tree. Why is this?— 
B. T., Washington, D. C. 

Answer: Black oak (Quercus velutina) is 
frequently called yellow oak. The word 
“black” possibly refers to the dark rough 
bark, while “yellow” may apply to the orange- 
yellow inner layer of bark. This can be re- 
vealed with a penknife. Confusion often 
arises in the use of common names. At least 
two other oaks are described as “yellow,” 
but neither has the commercial importance 
of Quercus velutina. 


You need PLUMB quality 


im a small axe. too 


O matter how small the chopping job, 
you need a keen, sharp blade that 
will hold its edge; you need balance, so 
that the axe swings like a part of your arm. 






Plumb Voyageur’s Axe 


Designed by a famous scout after the 
favorite axe of old-time trappers. 


You need Plumb quality . . . And Plumb 
makes an axe for every chopping need. 


, %e _ ‘ Light, compact, portable. Length—11 
Voyageur’s Axe a I-lb. belt axe with inches. Weight—1-lb. head. With 
eleven-inch handle. Scout Axe — a 1\44- or without leather sheath. 

Ib. belt axe with a hundred uses. House 


Axe — a husky, one-hand axe with 244- 
Ib. head. Boys’ Axe — a light two-hand 
axe with 2'4%4-lb. head. And a full line 
of men’s axes — all the way up to five- 
pound huskies for cutting forest giants. 









Plumb Scout Axe 


Keen blade, toughened head, husky 

nail slot For chopping, splitting, 

Every one hardened and tempered bv pounding. Length—13%-in. Weight 

Pl b’s d ° - —1%-lb. head. With or without 
umb’s modern electrical method; every leather sheath. 

one uniform; every one recom- 


mended by Peter McLaren, 


America’s Champion Chopper. 
Plumb House Axe 





Look for the Red Handle and 
Black Head in your hardware 


store. A husky, one-hand axe for woods or 


camp. 2%-lb. head 19-in. handle. 
r : Keen edge, toughened head, tough 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC. . hickory handle. 
Phila., U. S. A. 


PLUMB |, 











DOUBLE LIFE 


fs j | Hammers Watchers f° he 
5. files Sledges Lees desde 


Plumb Boys’ Axe 

A regular two-hand axe. Light in weight, 2%-Ib. 
head. 28-in. handle. A husky small axe for chop- 
ping small logs and trees, clearing underbrush, etc. 
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Certified Forest Tree Seeds 
ALL WESTERN AND SOUTHERN CONIFERS 
SITE AND CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA SUPPLIED 
PLANTING STOCK FROM THE PACIFIC COAST FOR THE 
FORESTER AND NURSERYMAN 
JOHN B. WOODS Box 777 LONGVIEW, WASH. 





TOOLS that do the york 


Send for NEW Catalogue: 


We have just issued a 
special 40-page catalog of 
Heavy Duty Tools of im- 
proved design for forestry 
and public work. Offers 
valuable suggestions for any 
man in charge of workers 
and a convenient reference 
for the most modern types 
of forged “special purpose” 
tools, stocked by leading 
jobbers everywhere. 


Mail handy coupon 
for your copy. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 


Dept. AF-1, Columbus, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Send new Catalog No. 2 of heavy duty 
Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Handles and other tools having 
special application to forestry or public work. 
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OUR CIFT 


For Nominating Your Friends 
for Membership in TheAmeri- 
ican Forestry Association. 


Would you like to have an 
autographed copy of TREES 
OF WASHINGTON —THE 
MAN AND THE CITY, by 
Erle Kauffman? Beautifully 
illustrated and printed, it 
gives you an intimate glimpse 
into the First President’s life 
with trees—complete record 
of what he wrote in his Diary 
concerning them — directs 
you to the trees he planted 
and cared for—tells the story 
of the nation’s famous and 
historic trees associated with 
him. 

Among these are the rare 
and beautiful trees of the 
City of Washington, known 
throughout the world for 
their variety, their history 
and romance. 


» SEND US THE NAMES OF A 
NUMBER OF YOUR FRIENDS 
INTERESTED IN TREES AND 
THE OUTDOORS WITH YOUR 
PERSONAL NOMINATION FOR 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 
IF ANY BECOME MEMBERS, AN 
AUTOGRAPHED COPY OF THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK, NOW LIM- 
ITED IN EDITION, WILL BE 
SENT YOU IMMEDIATELY AS A 


The 
American Forestry Association 
1713 K Street, Northwest 








Washington, D. C. 


New Haze Meter 


A new Haze Meter to be used by Lookouts 
to determine the distance they should be able 
to see a standard size of smoke under any 
existing atmospheric conditions, has been de- 
vised by Mr. George M. Byram employed at 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion. This invention is based on the discovery 
that a smoke column is just visible to lookouts 
with good eyesight against a background ap- 
proximately 60 per cent as bright as the sky 
at the horizon. It provides a simple mechanical 
means for finding the background that is 60 
per cent as bright as the horizon. Measure- 
ments are made in terms of the distance that 
the lookout should be able to see a standard 
size of smoke under any existing atmospheric 
conditions. 


Sheath Knife for Foresters 

Every forester finds many uses for a Sheath 
Knife. The Cutlery Division of the Reming- 
ton Arms Company has developed a new line 
of knives of real interest to foresters. The 
Sheath Knife particularly recommended for 
Foresters is No. RH 32. The overall length 
is 8% inches, the blade being 4% inches long. 
The handle is of leather, colored fibre and 
nickled-silver discs. The knife itself has a 
nickled-silver thumb guard. The sheath is of 
oak tanned leather with snap fastener loop 
with slits large enough to fit any standard belt. 


Portable Saw Unit 

The Cleveland Tractor Company has just 
announced a self-propelled mobile power saw 
unit which makes practical the use of power 
in felling and bucking trees. A unit that 
will operate three saws and can be kept in 
close proximity to the saw, regardless of the 
terrain; a unit which requires cable only long 
enough to keep the tractor unit out of danger 
when a tree falls in the wrong spot; a unit 
which will speed up the cutting and bucking 
operation, lower the cost and take the back- 
ache out of the lumber jack. Recent tests 
showed that it was possible to undercut a 28- 
inch Beech Tree with a 36-inch Saw within 
2 minutes. The manufacturers stress as one of 
the most desirable features of this equipment 
the fact that the Tractor will supply power 
and portability to the generator while the 
draw-bar is available for skidding logs, haul- 
ing supplies and any other draw-bar operations. 








Planting Plow 

Two Forestry Tools have recently been de- 
veloped by S. O. Heiberg, Associate Professor 
of Silviculture, New York State College of 
Forestry. One is a Forestry Plow especially 
designed for making parallel strips regularly 
spaced at the desired planting distance. The 
sod is removed by the plow to a width of 20 
inches and placed in turned-over position on 


Mira nna 


ENT 


each side of the cleared strip. In the same 
operation the plow mixes the soil in the strip 
to a depth of 8 or 9 inches. When necessary 
a sub soiler may break the sub soil to a depth 
of 12 inches. While still under experimenta- 
tion, this Plow has worked very successfully 
to date. 


_ Sashes 

The other tool is a Tree Marker wnich has 
already been adopted by many foresters. It 
is especially adapted for marking trees in con- 
nection with thinnings, improvement cuttings, 
timber cruising, girdlings, marking of cutting 
areas, trails, survey lines, establishment of 
permanent corners, temporary and permanent 
sample plots. Foresters will find this tool ex- 
ceedingly light, inasmuch as the major part is 
made of aluminum and the blade can be in- 
verted so that it will never cut the pocket. 
The marker will make clearly visible marks 
on even rather rough bark trees. The blade 
can be easily resharpened with a stone and 
differently shaped blades for wide or narrow 
markings or for girdling can be had upon re- 
quest. 

New Knapsack Brush Burner 

A new “Knapsack” Brush Burner, especially 
lesigned for Foresters has just been an- 
nounced by the Aeroil Burner Company of 
West New York, N. J. This equipment can 
be used for backfiring to control forest fires, 
burning green brush and tops, and burning 
strips to aid in controlling fires. 








Power Fire Line Maker 

George R. Phillips, State Forester of Okla- 
homa, has successfully developed a new Power 
Fire Line Maker, said now to be the only one 
in existence. It consists of a specially de- 
signed plow mounted on the front of a 15 HP 
Cletrac Tractor. It is shod with a 16-inch 
metal buster blade and is equipped with a 
raising and lowering device which may be 
manipulated from the driver’s seat. The plow 
can be successfully mounted on various makes 
of trucks, but at present a 1% ton Interna- 
tional is being used. 


Soil Erosion Terracer 

A new Terracer which should be able to 
prove its successful operation in Government 
Soil Erosion Work has just been developed at 
North Kansas City, Missouri. The Terracer 
is of the belt conveyor type operated by a 
single man from a tractor seat. An extra 
heavy 26-inch diameter plow disc plows up 
the soil and elevates it upon a rubber covered 
canvas belt which discharges at a distance of 
approximately 10% feet at right angles to 
the furrow. Experiments with this terracing 
machine have shown that terraces can be built 
for less than $13 per mile. 





Further information concerning any of the above products will be supplied in your 
self addressed stamped envelope mailed to American Forests, 1711 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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1 think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see a tree at all. 
—Daily Bulletin. 


Change Your Brand 
Saplin Sam. 
Dear Sir: 

I seen a picture of the rattlesnake flag 
with the snake’s head in the middle coil an’ 
I hev seen live rattlers havin’ their tails in 
the middle wich is correct? 

Yours truly, 
Birt Burt. 
Dear BILt: 

Too deep for me. Suggest you change your 
brand or leave it alone. 

Sam. 


Particular 
Angry Guide: “Why didn’t you shoot that 
tiger?” 
The Timid Hunter: “He didn’t have the 
right kind of expression on his face for a 
rug.”—Punch Bowl. 


Grounds for Suspicion 
Doc: “When did you first suspect that your 
husband was not all right mentally?” 
Mrs. Jones: “When he shook the hall tree 
and began feeling around on the floor for 
apples.”—Ollapod. 


Relatively Speaking 


A stout woman said to a little boy: “Can 
you tell me if I can go through this gate to 
the park?” 

He said: “I guess so. 
went through.” 


Not Particular 
Diner: “Do you serve crabs here?” 
Waiter: “We serve anyone; sit down.”— 
Stray Stories. 


A load of hay just 





Works Both Ways 


Nit: “What happens when the leaves fall?” 
Wit: “The Fall leaves.”—Boys’ Life. 





Tree Crops 

Uncle Joe Cannon, long Speaker of the 
House and a critic of cigars and paw paws, 
used to tell how this delicious fruit could be 
adjudged ready for eating. 

As long as the paw paw hung on the tree, 
he said, it was too green. 

At the instant when it would drop from 
the tree of its own weight it was edible and 
perfect. 

By the time it reached the ground, after 
falling of its own weight, it was rotten. 

But if you were there to catch it half-way 
down as it fell, you would have a properly 
Tipened paw paw. 








Pennsylvania Fishing Improved 
by Civilian Conservation Corps 


Fully 380 miles of streams will be improved 
and 788 fish dams will be constructed on wa- 
ters in the Pennsylvania State Forests and on 
State Game Lands by emergency conservation 
workers during the fourth C.C.C. enrollment 
period terminating April, 1935, according to 
Lewis E. Staley, Secretary of the Department 
of Forests and Waters. 


“Stream improvement,” said Secretary Sta- 
ley, “will be accomplished by introducing de- 
vices into the water which, by affecting the 
current, will provide cover and form pools 
for the fish in which they may find more abun- 
dant food supplies and greater security from 
their enemies. Stream improvement is de- 
signed to create satisfactory conditions for 
the greater growth of all aquatic life, in- 
cluding the organisms on which the fish feed.” 


Chestnut Blight in Michigan 


The chestnut blight which has rapidly 
spread throughout the United States and is 
fast dooming the American chestnut tree com- 
mercially, has recently been discovered on 
the University Farm of the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor. 

The blight has been identified by Professor 
Dow V. Baxter, of the School of Forestry and 
Conservation. The trees on which the fungus 
blight was found were planted in the fall of 
1906. According to Professor Baxter, the dis- 
ease has previously been found in Michigan 
as early as 1916 but was destroyed. 


Hunters, 
Trappers, 
Foresters, 
i 
Sportsmen 
















NORTHLAND 


N, SKIS 
2 3 Used by ex- 
perts and 


Champions, by the 
Byrd _ Expedition 
and voted the 
MOST POPULAR 
SKIS by Dart- 
mouth students, 


Touring, downhill, 
jumping, racing and slalom 
models. Beautiful and dur- 
able handrubbed finish. 


SKI MFG. CO. 


ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


will help you learns 


NORTHLAND 
34 MERRIAM PK. 











FREE: This Marble “‘Outers” Knife 


Ideal for hunting, fishing and camping trips. It has 
a sturdy 4” blade, tempered and polished, with keen, 
durable cutting edge. Blade extends clear thru the 
bone stag handle. Complete with leather sheath 
OUTDOORS is a _ monthly 
magazine you will enjoy. 
Filled with illustrated stor- 
ies and information on hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
outdoor activities. Also up- 
to-the-minute information on 
guns, fishing tackle, logs. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
We will send you this Mar- 
ble Knife and OUTDOOKS 
MAGAZINE for a whole year 
Both for Only $1.00 
Clip this ad and mail 
today with $1.00 bill to 


OUTDOORS MAGAZINE 
333 N. Mich., Chicago. Ill. 


























1400 large rooms...each with 
bath {tub and shower} servidor 
and radio. Single from $2.50. 
Double from $3.50. 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 
Send for Booklet T 


* 


a 4 STAR HOTEL 


in New York 


* for BUSINESS...1 block from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from 5th 
Ave. Underground passageway to 
all subways. 


* for DINING...3 finerestaurants 
to choose from—coffee room, 
tavern grill, main dining room. 
Breakfast from 30c Luncheon/from 65c 
Dinner from 85c 

%& for RECREATION...69 fine thea- 
tres within 6 blocks. 1 block from 
Broadway...4 short blocks to 
Madison Square Garden. 


& for QUIET SLEEP...Our 32 sto- 
ries of fresh air and sunshine as- 
sureyou quietcomfortatall hours. 


Ghed eseeman 


44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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APPLICATION 


FOR 


MEMBERSHIP 


In The 


American Forestry 
Association 





AMERICAN FORESTS 
is sent monthly to Members 





___ || Sees 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, 


1713 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
I hereby apply for membership in 
The American Forestry Association 
TE NN icici - 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 
DESIRED 


() Subscribing Membership, 


per year _ , $4.00 
[_] Contributing Me:nber- 

ship, per year _—_:10.00 
(] Sustaining Membership, 

ship, per year 25.00 
[] Life Membership (no 

other dues for life) _. 100.00 
[-] Patron Membership (no 

other dues for life) 1,000.00 


Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 
50c extra; on Subscribing Member- 
ships. 


Please Letter or Type Name and Address 
Name 
DN rt as nn Se See 


City and State 


Business or Profession... 
January, 1935 











FORESTRY 





IN CONGRESS 


Transfer of Forest Service and Development of Prairie Shelterbelts Among 
Controversial Issues Due for Airing 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 








Conservation in the new Congress, which 
convenes in Washington on January 3, will re- 
flect the most diversified and widespread pro- 
gram of land reconstruction in the history of 
the nation. Projects of erosion control, re- 
forestation, acquisition of forest land, retire- 
ment of submarginal farm lands, subsistence 
homesteading, continuation of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, wildlife conservation, en- 
largement and improvement of state and na- 
tional parks and development of private for- 
estry under the Lumber Code are among the 
major conservation subjects likely to be aired 
before the session is completed. Supporting 
and expanding legislation for some of these 
activities will unquestionably be attempted; 
and it is certain that one or more of the Gov- 
ernment’s new ventures in conservation will 
be subjected to heated political attacks. All 
in all the session promises to be one replete 
in conservation interest. 

In the forest field, a number of important 
subjects are due for consideration, notably the 
highly controversial shelterbelt project and 
the legislative program called for as a corol- 
lary of the conservation article of the Lumber 
Code. A question of more dramatic poten- 
tialities relates to the proposed transfer of the 
Forest Service from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of the Interior. This 
issue already is in the open. Precipitated by 
reports during the summer that the transfer 
would be made by Presidential proclamation, 
protests against the action have poured into 
the White House during the fall from all sec- 
tions of the country. So widespread has been 
the expression of public opinion against the 
transfer that friends of forestry believe any 
attempt to effect the change by proclamation 
has been stopped, but they do not consider the 
fight won. Evidence is now clear, they de- 
clare, that those seeking the transfer will en- 
deavor to accomplish it by the political route 
during the present session of Congress. If 
this proves correct, Congress has in store one 
of the worst conservation fights in history be- 
cause the friends of forestry are well organized 
and prepared. 

Another question that is expected to be 
much on the congressional spot is the shelter- 
belt project launched during the summer as 
a $75,000,000 undertaking but later short- 
circuited by a decision of the Comptroller’s 
withholding funds. Reduced to an initial ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000, the shelterbelt work 
has moved in low speed, but it is understood 
that President Roosevelt expects to ask Con- 
gress for legislation necessary to make it one 
of the New Deal’s major undertakings in land 
reconstruction. No excursion in conservation 
has ever generated so much controversial dis- 
cussion, and legislation supporting the project 
is expected to have a stormy career in Con- 
gress. 

Legislation already framed and designed to 
promote the practice of forestry on private 
timberlands in connection with the conserva- 
tion article of the Lumber Code contemplates 
the setting up of a credit agency probably 
under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to aid the industry in placing lumbering on a 
sustained yield basis and to assist the states 
in equalizing the tax burdens on private for- 


est lands. The same legislative act will call 
upon Congress to authorize an enlarged pro- 
gram of tree planting on the National Forests, 
and an appropriation of $10,000,000 a year for 
cooperation with the state and private timber- 
land owners in combating the forest fire, in- 
sect and disease menace. Provision would fur- 
ther be made for expanded activities in forest 
extension in cooperation with the land grant 
colleges, a formalized program of forest ac- 
quisition along lines recommended by _ the 
Copeland Report, increased appropriations 
with which to speed up the Federal Govern- 
ment’s survey of forest resources and provi- 
sion of funds to enable the Forest Service ade- 
quately to cooperate with forest owners in 
developing improved forest practice on private 
lands. 

Budget estimates for the regular work of 
the Forest Service as a whole and for various 
other conservation bureaus of the Government 
will not be available until the President sub- 
mits his new budget to Congress. It is ex- 
pected that the Randolph Bill, introduced late 
in the last session, will be brought up again. 
This bill would provide an authorization of 
$73,000,000 for work on National Forests and 
a like amount for work on state owned for- 
ests and parks. Designed to cover emergency 
and relief work, it would provide employment 
for over 180,000 men for approximately six 
months on federally owned land and a like 
number on state lands. 

In the legislative field of National Parks, 
the Carey bill in redrafted form is expected 
to be reintroduced. The bill provides for the 
enlargement of the Grand Teton National 
Park in Wyoming and the fact that the en- 
largement would bring within the park the 
commercial waters of the Jackson Lake Res- 
ervoir and necessary provision for rights-of- 
way for the transit of logs and _ livestock 
through the park invests the measure with a 
controversial aspect. Inclusion of commercial 
features in the Park, it is expected, will be 
opposed by a group of National Park friends 
who take the position that passage of the bill 
will set a precedent that during the years 
may be used to break down the noncommer- 
cial standards of the National Parks system. 

No major legislation, it is understood, is 
being contemplated for the Bureau of Fish- 
eries or the Biological Survey. The latter 
bureau, however, may ask for amendments to 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1929, to clarify the use of lands 
purchased for bird refuges. 

Although there will be many changes in 
the personnel of Congressional Committees 
due to new members of Congress, James P. 
Buchanan, of Texas, will continue as Chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee 
and John N. Sandlin, of Louisiana, as Chair- 
man of the subcommittee on Agriculture, 
which passes upon funds for the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Biological Survey. Edward T. 
Taylor, of Colorado, is Chairman of the sub- 
committee which will pass upon appropria- 
tions for the National Park Service, the Ero- 
sion Control Service, the Indian Bureau, and 
the Division of Grazing Control of the Public 
Lands, all within the Department of the In- 
terior. 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT ORGANIZED FOR FOREST PEST CONTROL 


Continuation of Federal cooperation and 
financial support in the battle to save the for- 
ests and shade trees of America from white 
pine blister rust, Dutch elm disease and gypsy 
moths was urged upon Lee Strong, Chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, by representatives of states, forestry as- 
sociations and timberland owners at public 
hearings held by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington on December 3, 4 and 5. 

Without committing the Department of Ag- 
riculture to any definite plans, Mr. Strong 
gave those who attended the conference to 
understand that existing policies will not be 


tion Corps and other emergency relief agencies 
during the past year when over nineteen thou- 
sand men were employed on white pine blis- 
ter rust control, the group urged the continua- 
tion of the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the expansion of their program to permit 
C.C.C. funds to be used to protect white pine 
on all lands regardless of whether they are 
owned by the Government or by private indi- 
viduals. Summing up the desires of individ- 
uals and representatives of forestry organiza- 
tions, the group urged the continuation of 
studies of the disease as well as studies re- 
garding more efficient methods of control and 


materially chang- 
ed. The dele- 
gates, on the 
other hand, left 
no room for 
doubt regarding 
the public de- 
mand for Fed- 
eral cooperation, 
scientific leader- 
ship and finan- 
cial support of 
existing pro- 
grams. As fur- 
ther evidence of 
the public desire 
that the work of 
forest pest con- 
trol proceed as 
vigorously as pos- 
sible, representa- 
tives held two 
special meetings 
at the close of 
the regular hear- 
ings, formulated 
resolutions rela- 
tive to continua- 
tion of the white 
pine blister rust 
program and or- 
ganized a Na- 
tional Council to 
serve aS an in- 
dependent pub- 
lic agency to 
support adequate 
Federal and state 
action in deal- 
ing with the 
Dutch elm dis- 
ease. 

Dr. Arthur W. 
Gilbert, Massa- 
chusetts Com- 
missioner of 
Agriculture, was 
elected Chair- 
man and Harris 
A. Reynolds, of 
the Massachu- 
setts Forest and 








FIFTY DOLLARS FOR A NEW FORESTRY 
TERM 


For the best word or term that will distin- 
guish commercial forestry from non-commer- 
cial forestry, a member of The American For- 
estry Association, who prefers to remain un- 
known, offers a prize of $50. 

It is the feeling of the donor that the term 
“Forestry,” which is applied to the administra- 
tion of uneconomic forests such as those desig- 
nated for recreation, research, watershed pro- 
tection and erosion control, as well as to com- 
mercial forests, which involve the economic 
growing of forest trees to be harvested on a 
profitable basis like any other crop, is too in- 
definite to clearly differentiate the two broad 
objects of forest management. In the interest 
of clearer public understanding and advance- 
ment of industrial forestry, he believes a new 
term should be coined that will more sharply 
and definitely express its meaning and signifi- 
cance. 

His only stipulation in offering the prize is 
that the word or term must be euphonious and 
at the same time scientific. 

Anyone is eligible to’ compete, regardless of 
training, profession, or membership in The 
American Forestry Association. The contest 
closes on March 31, 1935, and no entry will be 
considered bearing a later Post Office cancella- 
tion date. The winning word, or term, will be 
announced in the May issue of AMERICAN 
FORESTS. 

Each competing term must be printed on a 
plain envelope with the name and address of 
the person submitting it sealed within the en- 
velope. Any number of words or terms may 
be submitted by a single contestant, but each 
one must be printed on a separate envelope 
with the name and address of the contestant 
sealed inside. 

Address all entries “Forestry Term Contest,” 
The American Forestry Association, 1713 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. No entries 
will be returned. 








requested the 
Bureau of En- 
tomology and 


Plant Quaran- 
tine to prepare 
and make public 
a ten-year pro- 
gram _ looking 
toward the ade- 
quate protection 
of all commer- 
cial areas of 
white pine. 

The advisabil- 
ity of continuing 
large Federal 
expenditures for 
the control of 
gypsy moth and 
the maintenance 
of the barrier 
zone within the 
Hudson Valley 
from Long Island 
Sound to the 
Canadian border 
was questioned 
by Br. F. C. 
Craighead and 
Dr. C. W. Collin 
of the Bureau of 
Entomology and 
Plant Quaran- 
tine, but the 
work now under 
way was vigor- 
ously supported 
by nearly all 
others present. 
According to Dr. 
Craighead and 
Dr. Collin the 
gypsy moth, 
which was first 
introduced into 
Massachusetts in 
1869 and for 
whose control 
over $40,000,000 
has been ex 
pended by the 


states and the 


CONGRESS 
is in session 


Already this interesting assembly 
has attracted thousands of people 
to Washington. Society, too, has 
taken on vivid color... guest lists 
read like a World’s “Who’s Who.” 
You will enjoy Washington this 
winter. 


Stop at this distinctive hotel. 
Quiet exclusiveness, downtown 
location, facing Lafayette Park. 





HAY-ADAMS HOUSE 


LAFAYETTE PARK AT SIXTEENTH 


NATHAN SINROD,MGR. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Park Association, Secretary of the Council 
and they were instructed to secure responsible 
members in each state, who in turn would 
create State Committees. Among the functions 
of the Council will be responsibility for in- 
forming the public of the menace to America’s 
elms, to help secure adequate Federal and 
State appropriations, and to assure continued 
Federal leadership. 

Resolutions passed at the close of the first 
day urged that the work of blister rust con- 
trol be continued by the Federal Government 
and that not less than $375,000 be appro- 
priated during the next fiscal year to sustain 
the educational, research and directional work 
of the Federal Government. This would be in 
addition to any emergency funds. Recogniz- 
ing the help given by the Civilian Conserva- 


Federal Government, has now become adjusted 
to environmental conditions. In the New Eng- 
land States it has become acclimated, having 
“predators and parasites and responding to en- 
vironmental influences in a similar manner as 
do our endemic insects.” 

They pointed out that where favorite tree 
foods of the insect exist to the extent of 
more than forty per cent of the forest stand 
it may prove a dangerous factor. Otherwise 
it can be handled locally. In concluding 
their paper, the authors admitted that they 
“know very little of the effect of warmer cli- 
mates on the activities of the gypsy moth. 
* * * Tt is unsafe to forecast what the be- 
havior of the moth will be when introduced 
into more southern climates. 


| 
| 
| 








School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 





Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in General Forestry, Logging 
Engineering, and Range Manage- 
ment. 

Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 





Write for further particulars 


Ricuarp E. McArp ie, Dean 
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TWELVE OF THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 


Photographs 


of Trees 


Published in 
“AMERICAN FORESTS” 


Now Ready for 


Your Library Table or for 
Framing 


A portfolio collection any lover 
of trees will treasure. Printed on 
heavy ivory paper 9” x 12”, with 
antique cover binding. 


The best work of such out- 
standing photographers as: 


Thomas O. Sheckell 
Manley Brower 
Ernest L. Crandall 
Alma R. Lavenson 
Ray Atkeson 


A variety of subjects: 


“Snow Blossoms” 
“Eucalyptus” 
“Alpine Firs” 

“Cypress Swamp” 

“Mountain Hemlocks”’ 
“Aspens by the Road” 
“Wind-Blown” 


An Ideal Gift 


for those who enjoy the beauty of 
trees, of the forests, of the out- 
doors. 


ORDER NOW— 


for yourself, for your friends. 
Only a few hundred copies are 
being printed. 


PRICE $1 





+ 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1713 K Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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Forest Conference Discusses 
Grazing Plans 


Reductions in numbers of livestock grazing 
on the National Forests and adjustments in 
the distribution of grazing privileges were 
recommended by federal foresters from the 
ten National Forest regions of the United 
States and Alaska at the Forest Service con- 
ference recently held in Ogden, Utah. 

While no radical changes in policy were 
contemplated, the conference reached the defi- 
nite conclusion that on account of the con- 
tinued drought, some reductions in numbers 
of livestock on the National Forest ranges 
must be made to safeguard the forest resources 
and to protect valuable watersheds. The ad- 
justments in the distribution of grazing privi- 
leges were recommended to apply only in the 
most favorable agricultural sections. Such ac- 
tion, it was brought out, would insure that 
the National Forest ranges would contribute 
more fully under the changed economic con- 
ditions to the primary Forest Service objective 
that the National Forests shall make the great- 
est possible contribution to the maintenance 
of homes and sound communities consistent 
with the permanent maintenance of forest, 
forage and watershed resources. 

While these adjustments and plans are be- 
ing developed, it was pointed out, ten-year 
grazing permits will be discontinued, and only 
annual permits issued to the qualified users 
of forest range. 


John Kerr Is Dead 


John Kerr, who for thirty-four years served 
in connection with administration of the Na- 
tional Forests of Arizona and New Mexico, 
died on October 27 at the Santa Rosa Hos- 
pital, San Antonio, Texas. Born in Ireland 
on May 14, 1869, he was early associated with 
the livestock business in the southwest and 
was appointed a ranger when the Forest Re- 
serves were with the General Land Office in 
1901. Following the transfer of the National 
Forests to the Department of Agriculture and 
the creation of the Forest Service on Febru- 
ary 1, 1905, he was advanced to Forest Super- 
visor in 1906 and on January 1, 1910, was ap- 
pointed Assistant District Forester. 








Plans Shaping for Game 


Conference 

Plans for the 21st Annual Game Conference 
of the American Game Association, which will 
be held in New York City on January 21, 22, 
and 23, have been announcéd by Seth Gordon, 
Secretary of the Association. 

Wildlife research and game breeding will 
feature the sessions the first day, while the 
second day will be devoted to the waterfowl 
situation and game management. 

On January 23 the sessions will be devoted 
to a general fisheries management symposium 
led by the chairman of the American Fish 
Policy Committee and the American Fisheries 
Society, and to discussions on the soundness 
of the Federal Government’s predator control 
work. This session will bring out the effect 
the new regulation concerning game and fish 
on the National Forests will have on the situ- 
ation, and the need for setting aside wildlife 
refuges on Public Domain lands in advance 
of the establishment of grazing districts. 

In addition to the regular conference ses- 
sions, a number of related groups will meet, 
such as the American Game Policy Commit- 
tee, the American Fish Policy Committee, the 
National Committee on Wildlife Legislation, 
the Elk Commission, the United Game Breed- 
ers and Gamekeepers of America, and North 
American Game Breeders’ Association. 


Bashore to Replace Staley in 
Pennsylvania 


Governor-elect George H. Earle, of Penn- 
sylvania, announced on December 5 the se- 
lection of Ralph M. Bashore, of Pottsville, 
to be Secretary of the Department of Forests 
and Waters. He will take office on January 
15 when the new administration assumes 
control of the state government, filling the 
position now held by Lewis M. Staley, a tech- 
nical forester of long experience. 

As Secretary of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania, Mr. Bashore is one of 
the younger leaders of the Democratic party. 
He is forty years of age, a graduate of Dick- 
inson College in 1921.and saw War Service 
abroad. 


Fechner Urges Greater C. C. C. 


President Roosevelt, on December 10, was 
urged by Robert Fechner, Director of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, to increase the 
strength of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
if funds became available. The present capac- 
ity of the Corps is 350,000 young men, veterans 
and Indians. 

The President is convinced, Mr. Fechner 
stated, that the C.C.C. has justified its exist- 
ence, and that increase in its strength is 
“only a question of money.” At the present 
time the Corps is spending at the rate of 
$30,000,000 a month. 

That the President regards the C.C.C. as 
among the most permanent of New Deal activ- 
ities has been evidenced many times. Just 
recently he declared the C.C.C. “must go on.” 
How much will be set aside in his budget for 
a continuance or expansion of the Corps, how- 
ever, has not been divulged. 

Just before his conference with the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Fechner announced that more than 
110,000 former members of the Corps have 
been able to obtain outside employment. The 
percentage of those getting work showed a 
marked increase during 1933, as compared 
with the winter of 1932, he said. 








Everglades Park Boundaries Studied 


The National Park Service, early in Decem- 
ber, began a survey of the Florida Everglades 
to determine the boundaries of the proposed 
National Park area. Dr. Harold Bryant, As- 
sistant Director, in charge of the Branch of 
Research and Education, is directing the sur- 
vey, assisted by George M. Wright, Chief of 
the Wildlife Division, Oliver S. Taylor, Deputy 
Chief Engineer of the Eastern Division, and 
Roger W. Toll, Superintendent of Yellowstone 
National Park. 

It was stated that the survey would be com- 
pleted and the boundaries of the New Na- 
tional Park established before January 1. 


Robert E. Miller Dies 


Robert E. Miller, former Supervisor of the 
Teton National Forest and pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the National Forests of the 
West, died in Jackson, Wyoming, on Novem- 
ber 21. Mr. Miller was born October 31, 
1863, and was appointed Superintendent of 
the Yellowstone Park Timber Reserve when 
it was in the Department of the Interior in 
1902. He continued as Administrative Officer 
of the forest after it was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture on February 1, 
1905, and its name changed to the Teton Na- 
tional Forest. He resigned July 15, 1918, to 
engage in commercial and banking business in 
Jackson. Thereafter, he maintained his inter- 
est and leadership of forest and park affairs 
and was influential in the creation of the 
Grand Teton National Park. 
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NEW YORK STATE TO CELEBRATE FIFTY YEARS 
OF FORESTRY 


The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the State Forest Preserve and the begin- 
ning of conservation activities in New York 
State will be celebrated during 1935 culminat- 
ing in a three-day meeting at Lake Placid 
early in September. There, in the heart of the 
Adirondacks Forest Preserve, an opportunity 
to demonstrate the results of fifty years of 
forest protection will be given. Invitations to 
participate have been sent by Commissioner 
Lithgow Osborne to a large number of forestry 
and conservation associations. 

In accordance with an Act of the New York 
State Assembly appropriating $5,000 for such a 
celebration, organization plans were initiated 
at a meeting called by Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman in Albany on December 12. Commis- 
sioner Osborne serving as Chairman of the 
Celebration Committee appointed Clyde D. 
Wagner of Syracuse as Publicity Director and 
created an Executive Committee to assist in 
carrying out a program of State-wide activ- 
ities from early spring until autumn. 

On May 15, 1885, the Act creating the forest 
preserve in fourteen Adirondack and Catskill 
Mountain counties was signed. This was the 
first comprehensive forest administrative act 
in America. It provided for a State system 
of fire protection, encouraged the practice of 
forestry on private lands, created a commis- 
sion of three members, a state warden, state 


THREE C’S 


Although Secretary Henry A. Wallace de- 
nies that the Territory of Hawaii is an in- 
tegral part of the United States, 555 young 
Americans are carrying out the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps program of the Department 
of Agriculture, in the four major islands of 
the Hawaiian group. The work is conduct- 
ed in identically the same fashion as it is 
being done in the National Forests and Parks 
of continental United States. 

Under the joint arrangement of federal and 
territorial officials, fences, trails and roads 
are being built; trees are planted; and the 
same standards of camp life are maintained 
as in other parts of the nation. Since the work 
first started early this year the C.C.C. boys in 
the territory have planted 563,657 trees on 
1480 acres of land, have built over fifty miles 
of foot and truck trails, and have constructed 
ten miles of new fences. 

While the work is the same as done in 
mainland United States, the forests them- 
selves are different. There are no great 
stands of redwood, Douglas fir or yellow pine. 
But there are native trees of koa, kukui and 
ohia lehua, and such imported varieties as 
eucalyptus, silk oak, paper bark and iron- 


inspectors and other necessary agents and 
included in the forest preserve all the lands 
then owned or thereafter acquired by the 
State within the designated counties. In the 
intervening years forest purchases have 
brought the total area in these two regions 
to 2,500,000 acres. The initial appropriation 
for the work of the Commission was $15,000. 
Since 1902 the work has been administered 
by a single Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Governor. 

The meeting recommended that a dinner 
commemorating the signing of the original 
Act be held in New York City on May 15 to 
which representatives of forestry, conservation 
and sportsmen’s associations will be invited. 
It is also planned that sometime during the 
year a tablet will be unveiled somewhere 
within the original park boundaries to honor 
Wesley Barnes, former State Senator and now, 
at the age of ninety-four, the only living mem- 
ber of the original legislative committee which 
formulated the Act. 

The appropriation of $5,000 authorized by 
the State of New York will be administered 
by the Department of Conservation to stim- 
ulate a state-wide celebration during the 
spring and summer to be participated in by 
school children, civic groups and conservation 
organizations, and for the three-day meeting 
at Lake Placid. 


IN HAWAII 


wood. Hawaii forests are not valued for their 
commercial timber, but they are of prime im- 
portance for water conservation. Instead of 
tall, straight conifers, forest lands are domi- 
nated by spreading leafy trees and a jungle 
growth of grass and fern. A million acres of 
land constitutes the territory’s forest reserves. 

In the days of the Hawaiian monarchy there 


-was considerable logging of sandalwood, and 


the tree almost became extinct. Under a con- 
servation program it is slowly reappearing but 
sixty years are required for the tree to ma- 
ture. Since the beginning of the territorial 
regime of the islands as a part of the United 
States, there has been little interest in lum- 
bering except for a small amount of koa used 
in making furniture, and ohia used in floor- 
ing. 

The moisture situation in the territory dif- 
fers from that in any one locality in main- 
land United States because of its diversity in 
a relatively small area. 

According to C. S. Judd, territorial for- 
ester, there is probably no other part of the 
United States where the relations between 
available waters and forest cover are more 
intimate and more delicate than in Hawaii. 


NATION’S FOREST FIRESLOSS DECREASES 


A total of 140,722 forest fires swept 43,- 
889,820 acres in the United States during 
1933, according to the Forest Service. This 
represents a decrease of about ten per cent 
in the average fire loss for the past five 
years. 

Of the area burned, 40,166,900 acres was 
forest land without any form of organized 
protection against fires, and 3,722,920 acres 
was under some degree of protection. About 
twenty-one per cent of the unprotected for- 
est Jand in the United States was burned 
over but the toll on protected land was ap- 
proximately one per cent. 

Property damage from forest fires for 1933 
was placed at. $60,274,960, compared with a 
five-year average of $62,831,423. This loss 
represents tangible values only and does not 
include watershed, recreational, scenic, soil, 


young reproduction, or other values amount- 
ing to untold millions. The year saw a 
twelve per cent decrease in fire loss in the 
Southeastern States and a one and one-half 
per cent greater total in the Gulf States. 

The South suffered heavily on unprotected 
lands, Florida leading the list with fire 
damage estimated at $19,800,000. Georgia 
and Mississippi followed with five to seven 
million dollars each and North Carolina with 
three million. In a majority of the Southern 
states, however, the damage was less than in 
preceding years. On protected lands of the 
Northeastern and Middle Atlantic States, 
damage was practically cut in two. In the 
various national, state, cooperative and pri- 
vate systems, fire protection was given to 
340,392,260 acres in 1933—an increase of 
11,297,640 acres over 1932. 








Bartlett 
Safety Back Pole Saw 
an 
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PREDATORS AND THE NORTHERN BOB-WHITE 


(Continued from page 10) 


favorable types of “quail country,” environ- 
ments may be so weak that only a covey or 
two may be able to maintain a precarious ex- 
istence on townships of land. A surplus ex- 
ists if the population exceeds carrying capac- 
ity, however low that may be. 

Quail populations can frequently be in- 
creased or made more secure merely through 
raising the carrying capacity of the land by 
improving the environment and by keeping 
the human toll within limits that the birds 
can endure. 

H. L. Stoddard, in his Georgia quail in- 
vestigation, and Aldo Leopold, in his north- 
central states game survey, both found that a 
bird to the acre was the highest level to which 
general quail populations rose in the best 
quail country, aside from very local concen- 
trations. These “saturation point” popula- 
tions of a bird to the acre should not neces- 
sarily be the goal of management. Lesser 
densities may be entirely satisfactory for or- 
dinary purposes and are much more economi- 
cally and securely maintained. Populations 
not exceeding a bird to two or three acres 
over wide areas may be more desirable bio- 
logically, as top-heavy numbers favor diseases 
and parasites. 

If the intent of management is not to pro- 
duce birds for shooting but to encourage the 
species solely for esthetic purposes, the sur- 
plus each season may be safely left to its 
natural fate. The carrying capacity of the 
land for quail may be raised but not indefi- 
nitely; sooner or later a limit in carrying 
capacity will be reached which will in turn be 
exceeded by the population. When this hap- 
pens, enemies or other factors will again trim 
down the doomed surplus, as they always 
have. 

If the purpose of northern bob-white man- 
agement is to produce birds for sport, certain 
things should be clearly understood. The 
annual surplus, resulting from the season’s 
hatch of young birds, becomes conspicuously 
exposed to predators about the time when the 
amount and quality of escape cover is de- 
creased by the dropping of leaves from 
autumn vegetation. An increase of vulner- 
ability comes with the first snows as well. 
For this reason, quail shooting should be done 
in the fall before the surplus has been dan- 
gerously exposed too long. 

From this, too, the logical conclusion is 
that the simple and the intelligent way for 
quail shooters to compete with predators is 
to take the exposed surplus first. Partially 
to check up this point experimentally, the 
Iowa Fish and Game Commission permitted 
shooting on fourteen official quail manage- 
ment areas in the fall of 1933. Careful rec- 
ords were kept of birds bagged and lost, and 
censuses were made on most areas before and 
just after the shooting, and again at the end 
of the winter. Removal of the exposed sur- 
plus by the November experimental shooting 
materialy lowered the predator loss rate for 
the wintering populations. Despite some cen- 
sus imperfections and the devastating effects 
of drouth and chinch bugs on the quail areas, 
the data show that: (1) populations on the 
shot areas, collectively, decreased during the 
winter at the rate of ten and three-tenths per 
cent, (2) unshot populations, comparable in 
location and period of observation and in 


other ways to those shot, decreased at the 
rate of twenty-eight and three-tenths per cent. 

These figures should not be construed as 
meaning that quail populations are benefited 
by shooting except possibly under conditions 
where the food supply is so very short that 
there is not enough for the birds even during 
open winters. The practical significance of 
the experimental results is that it is sound 
biologically for man to harvest by reasonable, 
early-season shooting that part of the popula- 
tion which would be lost anyway as a doomed 
surplus. 

Starvation may virtually depopulate wide 
areas of bob-whites, especially on the northern 
fringe of the species range. Toward the very 
fringe of the range, as has been observed in 
central Wisconsin and central Minnesota, it 
appears that the inhospitality of the environ- 
ment furnishes the equivalent of a continual 
state of emergency for the species. In the sub- 
marginal northern fringe environment, winter 
feeding by man is practically essential for any 
sort of satisfactory survival at all. Starvation 
emergencies in established quail range can be 
met by proper management measures. Where 
waste grain and edible weed seeds may be 
abundant and available, human attention to 
the food factor may not be a year to year 
management necessity. Feeding, though, may 
serve to insure populations against the emer- 
gency starvation losses which may follow heavy 
snows and are consequently not to be pre- 
dicted much in advance. 

An adequate food supply not only prevents 
birds from dying of hunger but provides 
sound stock with physical resistance to tem- 
peratures as low as thirty degrees below zero 
(F) or colder, and vigor enough to take care 
of themselves when attacked by enemies they 
would not be likely to escape if handicapped 
by weakness. 

Fitness has been long accepted as_ the 
watchword of survival—fitness, both of organ- 
ism and environment. Occasionally fit adult 
bob-whites may be caught by enemies through 
sheer unluckiness, but fit populations in a fit 
environment have demonstrated again and 
again their ability to look out for themselves. 
Heavy predation may signify that the birds 
are below the natural standard requisite for 
survival in the wild—starved, sick, injured, 
unadapted (as southern or other birds trans- 
planted to the north from entirely different 
environment), immature birds from a late 
hatch, or some that are “just plain dumb.” 
Or it may signify that the environment is in- 
capable of accommodating the population it 
has. 

In short, if we are entitled to make any 
generalization on the basis of the quail and 
predator data we have, it is this: heavy preda- 
tion upon winter bob-white is a symptom 
rather than a cause of biological unbalance. 

(For more detailed results of Mr. Erring- 
ton’s studies of the bob-white, the reader is 
referred to the following publications by him: 
“Vulnerability of Bob-White Populations to 
Predation,” Ecology, April 1934; “The Win- 
tering of the Wisconsin Bob-White,” Trans- 
actions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sci- 
ences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. 28, April 1933, 
and the “Management of the Bob-White 


Quail,” Extension Bulletin No. 186, Iowa State 
College.—Editor.) 
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WALLACE WOULD REGULATE FOREST INDUSTRIES 


Secretary of Agriculture in Annual Report Asserts Timber 
Butchering Must Stop 


Declaring 
that public 
regulation of 
private for- 
ests is neces- 
sary, Secre- 
tary of Agri- 
culture Henry 
A. Wallace in 
his annual 
report, re- 
leased De 
cember 12, 
takes a defi- 
nite stand on 
a controver- 
sial issue 
that has split 
the ranks of 
foresters, and 
to a lesser 
degree of 
lumbermen, for the past twenty years. The 
issue first precipitated a division in the ranks 
of foresters back in 1919, when Gifford 
Pinchot championed the so-called Capper Bill 
to regulate lumbering on private lands. He 
was supported by a sizeable group of forest- 
ers, but a majority of the profession believed 
cooperation rather than regulation offered the 
best solution. As a result the Clarke-McNary 
Act, based upon the cooperative principle, was 
passed in 1924, while the Capper Bill—a red 
flag to lumbermen generally—failed. Never- 
theless, the issue has been a live one ever 
since and in recent months speculation as to 
how the New Deal Administration stands on 
the question of public regulation of forest 
industries has been rife. 

Secretary Wallace’s position is given in a 
section of his annual report wherein he dis- 
cusses the social and economic aspects of for- 
estry. “Social as well as economic considera- 
tions vest forestry with a public interest,” he 
declares. But he does not elaborate on the 
extent or manner in which he would exercise 
public control of private forest properties. 
Along with public regulation of private for- 
ests, he asserts, should go an extension of pub- 
lic forest ownership, because throughout large 
areas the problem of forest care and improve- 
ment is such that only public agencies can 
deal with it effectively. 

“This country’s timber industry,” the Sec- 
retary states, “began with enormous raw re- 
sources, with virgin stands of timber against 
which no one had any charges. It strove to 
get out the timber as quickly as possible, and 
never thought of restoring the growth. Found- 
ed and financed on this basis, the industry 
counted on a short mill life, and on quick 
liquidation of its investment. In all parts of 
the country we can see the results in sawdust 
piles and abandoned towns. Many forest com- 
munities that seem still to thrive are nearing 
the junk heap; they are taking out forest 
wealth much faster than it can be replaced. 
If they keep up their present rate of cutting, 
they will be finished within a few years. In 
an extensive western area that had twenty-five 
sawmills a quarter of a century ago, only four 


HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


remain. There has been an enormous shrink- 
age in the timber crop. It is the same in the 
South. 


_In one area typical of many, timber 
companies removed all the virgin timber, with- 
out leaving even seed trees. Fire caused more 


destruction. Now the mills are gone, the 
county bonds are in default, and half the 
population is on relief. 

“Against such practices it is difficult to 
make headway, though the forest industries 
themselves recognize the need of reform. As 
in other phases of our economic life, the prin- 
cipal obstacle is unregulated competition. Left 
to themselves, and forced meanwhile to engage 
in a ruthless struggle for business, the timber 
companies find it impossible to think of the 
future. The impulse to cut without providing 
for regrowth outweighs the public interest in 
conservation. Public regulation of timber 
holdings is necessary, and also a fundamental 
readjustment in the prevailing method of 
financing the forest industries. Together, these 
things will promote a sounder forest economy, 
and lead to permanent communities rather 
than to abandoned towns. Along with public 
regulation of private timber holdings should 
go an extension of public forest ownership; 
for throughout large areas the problem of for- 
est care and improvement is such that only 
public agencies can deal with it effectively. 
Social as well as economic considerations vest 
forestry with a public interest. * * * * * 

“Hitherto our forest resources have fur- 
nished employment mainly through exploita- 
tion—through wasteful cutting and through 
practices that made restocking difficult or 
impossible. There is a better way. Forests 
may still furnish materials for the lumber in- 
dustry, the pulp and paper industry, and other 
forest industries. At the same time they may 
be conserved and improved as a source of fu- 
ture supplies by means which furnish employ- 
ment now and furnish also the guaranty of 
increased employment in the future. It is 
possible to remove timber in large quantities 
and leave the land in a better condition to 
grow more timber.” 

According to the view of Secretary Wallace, 
“we solve only half the recovery problem when 
we stop producing surpluses. It is equally im- 
portant to start producing something else. 
There must be positive as well as negative 
readjustments; new jobs must replace old. 
Undoubtedly our greatest single opportunity 
to accomplish this end lies in forest improve- 
ment and conservation, through which we may 
furnish non-competitive employment and _ per- 
manent new sources of income. For much of 
our land forestry and agriculture are alterna- 
tive uses. * * * * * Forest industries can be 
developed to support many more people than 
they do at present without the slightest risk 
of glutting the market. Indeed, an increase in 
the forest uses at the expense of agricultural 
uses of the land would tend strongly to im- 
prove the general economic balance.” 

The Department of Agriculture, through its 
Forest Service, the Secretary states, is giving 
greatly increased attention to the permanent 
up-building of the forests. In this undertaking 
he stresses three outstanding requirements: 
(1) the acquisition of forest land by public 
agencies; (2) the restoration of this land to 
profitable timber production through fire pre- 
vention, replanting, and judicious cutting; 
and (3) extension of adequate fire protection 
to a larger proportion of private lands with 
recognition of the fact that private owners 
should cease “butchering” the timber and 
should make provision for future crops as 
they cut. 
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THE CHIMES OF LOST VALLEY 


(Continued from page 25) 


into the sunlight. But it gained him nothing, 
unless it was greater courage, for the bell 
had quieted and there was not a living soul 
or animal within his vision. 

What did it all mean? He would like to 
lay it to his imagination, but that would be 
foolhardy. There was no mistake about the 
bell!—but why had it jingled at just that 
moment, and from above? 

With real effort he turned to the yellow 
paper in his hand. Here was a solution, he 
hoped, to something—if not the bell. The first 
pages failed to give him a single sentence 
that he could understand, so blurred was the 
writing. But near the end, on a page that 
had been miraculously protected from the ele- 
ments, he read: 

“Another day gone, and I surely hope there 
will not be many more. Jim should be back 
soon. I cannot bear to tell him what has 
happened. When he learns of John Joe’s 
death he will probably be willing to leave the 
others. This place which seemed so beautiful 
before is utterly unbearable now, and I won- 
der just why I have to live. 

“Tim, wild thing that he is, comes every 
day and is growing rapidly. He sits outside 
in his awkward bird fashion and seems to ask 
where his playmate is. I cannot bear to go 
near him now, so I guess he will have to go 
through life the way John Joe fixed him. Per- 
haps There were a few faded words 
which the ranger was unable to make out— 
but no more. The diary ended there. 


He moved slowly in the direction of the 
corral. He had not expected this—wished he 
had not discovered the box. There were some 
things not for curious eyes, some things that 
belonged to dust alone. It could still be. He 
could forget that which he had read and re- 
turn the box to its place in the pine needles. 
There time would claim it—and its contents. 


Suddenly he stumbled over a small mound, 
now a bed of wild flowers, and the box 
slipped from his hand. He reached for it 
greedily, but immediately drew back. A small 
board, rotted on one end, and almost covered 
with decayed grass and weeds, caught his eye. 
With difficulty he picked it up and saw carved 
on it, in rough letters, “John Joe, Age 8.” 


He set the board up in its rightful place, 
buried the box behind it, and glanced at the 
sun. It was growing late. 


And then, far off at first, like a message 
from another world, came the soft deep tones 
of a horse bell. It completely unnerved him. 
To hear it now was more than he could stand. 
But on it came, slowly, almost like a dirge for 
the dead. And before he could reason, he 
pulled his gun and stood ready. 

It seemed ages to the ranger as he waited. 
And just when he thought he would go mad, 
he saw coming toward him from around a 
bend in the canyon a huge golden eagle, lazily 
drifting through the air and downward in the 
direction of the little mound. The closer it 
came the more audible became the tones of 
the bell until finally, he was able to see that 
which appeared to be a miracle. Attached to 
the neck of the huge bird was a bell—a horse 
bell. He watched as it circled and wheeled 
away—until the notes of the chimes were lost. 


The first purple of the evening was casting 
a warm light over the valley when he located 
his horse, browsing in the wild hay. But he 
was oblivious to it all. A legend was being 
rewritten for him—a story that only he and 
Lost Valley would share with Tim, the great 
golden eagle—the keeper of John Joe’s 
chimes. 
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F. A. Sitcox (The Challenge of Forest 5 


Land), Chief of the United States Forest 
Service, began his work 


in 1905 as a ranger in 
Colorado. He rose 
rapidly in position un- 
til in 1911 he was ap- 
pointed District For- 
ester of the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Re. 
gion, where he remain- 
ed until 1917. Prior to 
his appointment as 
Chief Forester in Oc- 
tober, 1934, Mr. Silcox 
was Director of Indus- 
trial Relations for the 
New York Employing Printers’ Association. 





F. A. Silcox 


Rosert MarsHatt (Priorities in Forest 
Recreation) is Director of Forestry in the 
Indian Service, at Washington, D. C. In this 
work he has charge of administration and 
conservation of nine million acres of forest 
land on fifty Indian reservations. Two of his 


outstanding books are “The People’s Forests,” ‘ 


dealing with deterioration of American for- 
ests and a practical plan for their rehabilita- 
tion; and “Arctic Village,” an account of the 
mixed white and Eskimo civilization in north- 
ern Alaska. 


Pau. L. Errincton (Predators and the 
Northern Bob-White) is Assistant Professor 
in Charge of Wild Life Research at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. He places primary 
emphasis on field studies in carrying on the 
various phases of wildlife research. 


Grorce H. Maxwe tt (Turn the Floods Into 
Forests!) is Executive 
Director of the Na- 
tional Reclamation As- 
sociation, which he or- 
ganized in 1899. There- 
after he gave his entire 
time to the manage- 
ment of a campaign 
for the inauguration of 
a national irrigation 
policy, which was ac- 
complished by passage 
of the National Rec- 
lamation Act, approved 
June 17, 1902. 





Geo. H. Maxwell 


Joun Ursanek (Forest Corps) lives in 
Utica, New York. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of Company 915, C.C.C., at Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, California. 


Mary Carpenter Kettey (The Anakim of 
New England Elms) is a native of the White 
Mountain region of New Hampshire and a 
descendant of one of the old pioneering fam- 
ilies. She is keenly interested in the early 
history of New England and in botany, partic- 
ularly trees, orchids, and ferns. Mrs. Kelley 
lives in Alfred, Maine. 


AtrreD G. CLayton (The Chimes of Lost 
Valley) is a United States Forest Ranger on 
the Washakie National Forest, in Wyoming. 


Joun Puetres (My Friend) is a poet of 


New England; Jonn Harvey Fursay (Field 
and Forest for Boys and Girls) is Director of 
Nature Education at the College of Emporia, 
Kansas. 
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ces | RANGERS OF 
s forests of the nation 

) are being spot-lighted : 

z by the National Recov- 

= ery program the figure 

> of the forest ranger 

) stands silently behind 

> the scenes, the bulwark 


© of all activities. 


The role is not new 
to him. For more than 
a quarter of a century 
—since the beginning 
of forest protection 
and management in 
America—he has been 
the one to face the 
perils of forest fire, to 
ride without food, with- 
out sleep, to rescue 
hunters and others lost 
in the forest wilderness. 


His the responsibility 
to keep trails and roads 
open, telephone lines 
up, to settle grazing 
and timber disputes, to 
enforce hunting and 
fishing laws. 


Forester, engineer, 
diplomat, and _ coun- 
selor, the ranger of the 
Pine Tree Shield—the 
emblem of the United 
States Forest Service— 
is one of the most in- 
teresting figures in 
America today. 


Yet his life and work 
remain a mystery to a 
; great many people,— 
probably because 
rangers seldom talk or 
write of personal deeds 

and experiences. 


Ovid Butler, however, 
as editor of American 
Forests, has been suc- 
cessful in bringing to- 
gether in “Rangers Of 
The Shield” a _ collec- 
tion of stories written 
by these guardians of 
the forest—the sort of 
stories that are told 


so RANGERS OF THE SHIELD 


They are full of the THE STORIES U. S. FOREST RANGERS TELL 
drama, humor, and ad- AROUND THEIR CAMPFIRES 


ventures which form a 


part of the work of The Adventure of Protecting and Administering the National Forests of the 
protecting and adminis- West . . . Dramatic Battles with Forest Fires . . . Stirring Man-hunts . . 
tering the National For- Exciting Encounters with Wild Animals . . . Range and Timber Disputes 


ests of the West. . . . Thrilling Experiences in the Life of the Guardians of the Forests. 
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